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PERSPECTIVES 


Perspective on readership. We are grateful for all good notices, 
and, for a special reason, wish to call attention to one in the June 
1961 issue of Overview, a journal for school executives. In its 
“Bookshelf” column, Overview says of the Quarterly, “This is a 
journal worthy of the support of more than professors in the field.” 


We should like to think that this is true. The study of the 
history of education has broad scholarly, intellectual, and profes- 
sional purposes, which relate both to the humanities and to the 
social sciences. But it must be insisted that among these purposes 
is a conventional and practical utility to educational historical 
research. Research is related in modern administrative theory to 
decision making. Historical research is not a mere academic exer- 
cise; it may be a method by which evidence highly relevant to 
policy and action is found. Indeed, on occasion it may be the 
only source of evidence. Surely there are signs in our times of 
the hazards of extreme contemporary-mindedness and the corollary 
shallowness of decision making without benefit of historical evi- 
dence or perspective. We seek, therefore, the attention of adminis- 


trators and policy makers, not for vulgar reasons, but because of 
our confidence that your studies may have, among other qualities, 
a present value and utility. 


Perspective 


On the next issue. The December issue will mark the com- 
pletion of Volume One of the History of Education Quarterly. 
It will include the Index to the first volume. Jay W. Stein’s 
article, previously announced for this issue, has been held over 
for reasons of editorial strategy, until December. Substantially, 
the December issue will have a book review emphasis. Contingent 
upon space limitations, which for the time remain relevant to all 
editorial considerations, eight to twelve books will be treated. 
Among books to be reviewed are these: Lawrence Cremin, The 
Transformation of the School; Milton Mayer, Our Schools; John 
Dewey, Democracy and Education; Robert Ulich, The Education 
of Nations; Louis Sullivan, Democracy: A Man-Search. 


The variety illustrated here may indicate that this is an 
appropriate time for the editor to state a review policy. First 
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priority, of course, goes to new works of scholarship in the field 
of history of education. In addition, without an order of prefer- 
ence, three further categories of reviews are acceptable. Standard 
or classic works in the field of education may be subjected to 
reappraisal in the light of contemporary historical perspective 
(hence, Democracy and Education). Or contemporary works of 
educational appraisal or criticism may be evaluated in an historical 
perspective or be themselves criticized from the standpoint of 
competent historical judgment. And last, as in the case of Steibel’s 
composite review of the books by Kohn and Shirer (Volume I, 
Number 1), the Quarterly seeks to assist its clientele by calling 
to critical attention significant works in general history which have 
large bearing on education, especially works of social, cultural, 
and intellectual history. 


In the December issue we depart somewhat from the appear- 
ance of maintaining a policy of editorial laissez faire. The Quarterly 
does stand for something, in sum: to advance the historical study 
of education, and to provide an organ for scholarly publication, 
criticism, and communication within the field. The first occasion 
for elaborating the editorial stance will be our review of Bernard 
Bailyn’s Education in the Forming of American Society to which 
Perspectives will be largely devoted in the next number. Among 
the problems therein to be appraised critically are the relation- 
ships between certain aspects of general historical study and a 
specialized preoccupation with the history of education, and the 
question of requisite competencies for study and research in the 
history of education. 


Perspective 


On contributors. The articles by Edward Krug and Richard 
Whittemore were presented as papers at the Chicago meeting of 
the History of Education Society, February 23, 1961. Professor 
Krug is a member of the faculty of the School of Education at 
the University of Wisconsin, and Professor Whittemore of the 
department of history at Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham. Professor Marian W. Black is located in the School 
of Education, The Florida State University, Tallahassee. Ernest 
Bayles is professor of education at the University of Kansas and 
is currently president of the Philosophy of Education Society. 
Professor Saul Sack is in the School of Education at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Our reviewers are Professor John Hardin Best 
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of the Graduate School of Education, Rutgers University, and 
Professor Anthony Scarangello, a new faculty member at the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of Delaware. 


Perspective 


On assistance. The editor has earlier acknowledged some part 
of the valuable work of his colleagues on this project. Miss 
Patricia Rueckel appears on our masthead for the last time with 
this issue; she leaves to become dean of women at Georgetown 
University. Her work for the Society has been appreciated. Mr. 
William Boram will become our editorial assistant; he has con- 
siderable experience in journalism and publications, and is an 
assistant professor of English at California (Pennsylvania) State 
College. 


It is now essential to call attention to the work of Mr. Frederick 
A. Hetzel of the University of Pittsburgh Press, who has for the 
Press carried the major burden, not a small one, of getting Numbers 
Two and Three through the editorial processes and into print. 
On his behalf, we again request that articles submitted be typed, 
double-spaced, on good quality (not erasable) bond paper, and 
that the footnotes be double-spaced and typed separately. We 


add the admonition that documentation be checked scrupulously 
and that all requisite information be included in the footnotes. 


R.W.C. 





CHARLES W. ELIOT AND THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Edward Krug 


Charles W. Eliot brought to the chairmanship of the Committee 
of Ten a background of more than twenty years’ concern about 
and interest in secondary schools. In April 1892, the president 
of the Massachusetts Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers said that Eliot had been “with us” since 1870 as “a most 
original, stimulating, inspiring, and, I may almost say, provoking 
force.” He added that it was “no small distinction to this body 
that President Eliot, by all odds the leader in American education 
today, got some portion of his training in the arena of debate 
which we provided him.”? 


The motives of the Harvard president, however, were not 
regarded as above suspicion. According to his critics, Eliot was 
concerned about the so-called lower schools only to dominate 
them in the interests of the colleges. One speaker in the NEA 
convention of 1876 had stated flatly that Eliot did not believe 
in free public high schools at all.? Eliot’s criticism of grammar 
schools in Massachusetts before the state teachers association in 
1890 had in particular aroused negative and even hostile response. 
No one took issue with him on the floor of this meeting, but, 
according to one observer, within five minutes there were fierce 
attacks in small groups that gathered in the halls, with Eliot being 
accused of “insincerity, untruthfulness and various other charac- 
teristics not ordinarily possessed by a college president.”*® 


Such opinions evidently were not shared by the National 
Council of Education, which in the summer of 1892 named Eliot 
as chairman of an executive Committee of Ten to coordinate a 
series of conferences on the secondary school studies. By this 
time Eliot was well known to the NEA, not only as president of 
Harvard, but as the man who had appeared three times before 
the Department of Superintendence since 1888 to present major 
addresses on elementary and secondary schooling. The movement 
culminating in the Committee of Ten had been developing in the 
National Council for several years. James H. Baker, president of 
the University of Colorado, had provided much of the leadership, 
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but it was Nicholas Murray Butler who brought in the specific 
resolution creating the Committee. The NEA board of directors 
gave approval to the project and in addition took the unprece- 
dented step of appropriating up to $2,500 for expenses, a sum 
regarded by the educational world of that day as one from which 
no end of miracles might proceed. 


Butler’s resolution also named the other nine members: John 
Tetlow, principal of the Girls High School, Boston, who had 
worked closely with Eliot in the New England Association; Oscar 
Robinson, principal of the public high school at Albany; James 
Mackenzie, headmaster of the Lawrenceville School, New Jersey; 
Commissioner of Education William T. Harris; Professor Henry 
King of Oberlin; President James B. Angell of Michigan; President 
James H. Baker of Colorado; President Richard Jesse of Missouri; 
and President James Taylor of Vassar. It has been suggested 
that the purpose of the National Council was to get “big names” 
on the Committee, but not all these names were big ones. Perhaps 
there was a desire to represent various geographical regions. 
Opponents of the Committee were quick to point out the presence 
of five college presidents. Baker, however, had only recently 
moved from the principalship of the Denver High School, and 
his background was largely that of work in secondary schools. 


The preliminary work in the National Council had involved 
the desire to achieve uniformity in high school programs and in 
college admission requirements. This does not mean, however, 
that most of the students in high schools were preparing for 
college. The commissioner’s report for 1889-90 listed only 14.4 
per cent of the students in public high schools and 27.7 per cent 
of those in private schools as preparing for college or for scientific 
school. Possibly the accuracy or the meaning of these figures is 
open to some question. School men in this period, however, were 
almost unanimous in their agreement that the majority of the 
students were what we would today call “terminal” and what they 
called “finishing” students. 


Under these circumstances, the concern about uniformity in 
college admission requirements may strike us as somewhat strange 
and unfounded. It was, however, a real concern. Some high school 
students did go to college, and many high schools had students 
going to several different colleges. While there was some variation 
in the subjects required by the colleges, there was much more in 
the definitions of these subjects, including the traditional Latin 
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and Greek, extending even to the specific books covered in the 
entrance examinations. Principals complained about the time and 
energy it took to adapt courses to these varying requirements, 
Nor did admission by certificate necessarily make things any easier. 
Usually certification meant a separate arrangement with each col- 
lege involved, and the principal had to fill out complicated forms 
for each student specifying what books had been read in the various 
subjects. The principals complained that they were forced to 
neglect the interests of those students who, in the parlance of the 
time, were preparing not for college, but for life. 

Eliot’s own views on public schooling had by this time come 
to include a broader range of issues than the immediate one of 
college entrance requirements. He had proposed shortening the 
grammar school period from nine grades to eight.° What he 
evidently had in mind were the prevailing nine-grade grammar 
schools in Massachusetts and other parts of New England; he was 
not attacking the so-called eight-four plan. This was the extent 
of his proposed “economy of time” in the lower schools, and he 
felt then and later that eighteen was a desirable age for entrance 
to college. His major concern, furthermore, was not with shorten- 
ing the program, but with improving it, particularly through the 
introduction of algebra, geometry, and foreign languages in the 
upper grades of the grammar school. He argued for these changes 
in the interest of all students, especially those who did not go 
beyond the grammar grades.’ 

These changes constituted to Eliot one way of achieving 
democracy in education: “They must be adopted and carried 
into effect before the children of the poor can obtain equal access 
with the children of the rich to the best educaton they are capable 
of, whatever that grade of education may be... . Yet the existing 
grammar-school programme actually prevents the poor boy from 
getting that chance.”* Along the same lines, he had urged the 
creation of more high schools and opening through them the 
opportunity for more students to go to college.’ 


On the question of uniformity, Eliot’s views were divided. He 
detested some of the ways in which uniformity appeared in the 
schools. To him democracy meant opportunity for individuality 
through flexible and diversified school programs. Yet he was now 
chairman of an enterprise set up in part at least to achieve some 
kind of uniformity. On the same day the board of directors 
approved the creation of the Committee of Ten, Eliot sought to 
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clarify his views on uniformity to the general session of the NEA. 
The uniformity he condemned in this address was uniformity of 
prescribed programs. He declared it “wholly unnecessary that all 
pupils who go from the grammar schools to the high schools in 
any year should have stuclied the same subjects” and added that 
it was “neither necessary nor desirable that all candidates for 
admission to colleges should have pursued the same subjects.” 
The uniformity he advocated was that of definition of the program 
within any given subject, with reference to time allotments, topics, 
and methods of instruction. 


Clearly identified with the elective system in the college, Eliot 
was reminding his audience of his advocacy of the elective system 
in the lower schools and, by implication, of his belief in college 
admission requirements. His views on electives involved his view 
that mental training was an object of schooling. He was a mental 
disciplinarian, but the term as then used did not always mean 
what it has implied to some of its critics. Although Eliot believed 
that Latin, Greek, and mathematics under conditions then existing 
in the schools were superior vehicles for mental training, he had 
expressed the conviction “that many other subjects, if given as 
large a share of the pupil’s time as the Classics have had, would 
yield as good a result.”'! He did not believe that studies had to 
be obnoxious or difficult to a given student in order to provide 
mental training. In fact a student could get better mental training 
by studying a subject for which he had aptitude.* But the 
subjects must be organized and taught as training subjects, not 
primarily as information subjects, and this for all pupils. “To give 
children whose training is to be short a poorer training for power, 
just because their years in school are to be few, is surely to add 
injury to misfortune.”!* 


Three months after its appointment, the Committee of Ten, 
armed with its $2,500 appropriation, assembled for its initial 
meeting. The first task, a critical one, was to select the fields of 
instruction to be represented by the conferences. Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics as the traditional college entrance subjects were 
inevitable choices, and they appear as the first three in a list of 
nine. But the other six fields were drawn from the so-called 
“moderns”——English, the “other” modern languages, natural history, 
physical science, geography, and one which combined “history, 
civil government, and political economy.” In addition to selecting 
these fields, the Committee prepared eleven questions for each 
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conference to consider and set about appointing the members 
of the conferences. 

The conferences met separately but simultaneously in Decem- 
ber 1892, and Eliot received the last of their reports in the following 
July. A draft of an over-all report, presumably written by Eliot, 
was circulated among the members of the Committee of Ten. 
This statement went through three revisions and was vigorously 
discussed by the Committee at its meeting in November. Baker 
prepared a separate statement on mental training and values of 
subjects; failing to obtain support for his point of view from other 
members, he submitted this as a minority report. It was included 
as such in the final version of the general report, completed in 
December 1893. 

Was this then really a report of a Committee of Ten? Robinson 
of Albany wrote, “The major part of the work outside the committee 
meetings was done by the chairman, President Eliot. We might 
also speak of this report as ‘Dr. Eliot’s report, and yet this would 
be far from the truth, for I suppose no member of the committee 
conceded more than he—perhaps no one so much as he—in the 
various compromises reached.”14 This statement, coming from the 
man who frequently disagreed with Eliot throughout the Commit- 
tee’s existence and who later opposed the report, suggests that 
Eliot did not ride herd on the members. 

At one point, in fact, Eliot feared that the Committee could 
not agree on a report and proposed that the conference reports 
be published without general recommendations.® But all the 
issues were apparently resolved for the time being, except those 
involved in Baker’s minority report. It should be noted that in 
the revising of the general report, Eliot worked closely with John 
Tetlow, the Boston Girls High School principal. A week after 
the November meeting, he wrote, “Mr. Tetlow and I have found 
that a good deal of the old matter had to be modified and con- 
siderable new matter inserted.”1® On December 5, 1893, Eliot 
sent Tetlow the final revision and begged him to read every word 
of it. He concluded his letter saying, “This stage of our under- 
taking approaches completion; but what vistas of debate open,” a 
prophetic utterance indeed.!’ 

The general report was designed to summarize and interpret 
the results of the conferences. Much attention was devoted to the 
unanimous conclusion of the conference members, in response to 
number seven of the eleven questions submitted by the Committee, 
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that subjects should not be given different treatment for students 
going to college, or to scientific school, or presumably to neither. 
This was a fundamental conclusion for Eliot, and one destined in 
subsequent years to arouse much controversy. Also occupying a 
good deal of space in the report was the presentation of four 
illustrative programs or courses of study, each including twenty 
periods a week, five of these consisting of “unprepared recitations,” 
a load that was to be persistently attacked as too heavy and too 
burdensome for the high school students of that day. 


The classical program recommended by the Committee included 
Greek, Latin, and a modern language, with Greek delayed to the 
third year in the interests of postponing what Eliot called “bifur- 
cation.” It was this reduction of Greek from three years to two 
that was later to arouse the most massive attack against the entire 
report. The Latin-scientific program included Latin and a modern 
language, German or French. The modern language program 
included these two modern languages. The English program 
called for one foreign language, classical or modern. All the 
programs included various amounts of the “moderns,” but with 
more history and science in the English program than in the others. 


There was nothing new or sensational about these conclusions. 
Such parallel programs had existed for some time as vehicles to 


allow choice of studies. Eliot had little enthusiasm for this device 
and wrote to Angell expressing agreement with the latter’s view 
that the programs were tentative and would be modified by schools 
in relation to circumstances.!* He attached greater value to the 
conference reports and declared that it had been “one object of 
the conferences to show the way to make the so-called English, 
or modern, side of our high schools just as firm, substantial, and 
valuable, as the classical side.” 


Near the end of the report, the Committee turned to the issue 
that had led to its existence, that of college entrance requirements. 
The specific question of uniformity had presumably been resolved 
when the conferences defined the school subjects. Thus the Com- 
mittee attempted a statement of policy. It declared that only an 
insignificant percentage of secondary school graduates undertook 
advanced education. Accordingly, “the preparation of a few pupils 
for college or scientific school should in the ordinary secondary 
school be the incidental and not the principal object,” but “at the 
same time, it is obviously desirable that the colleges and scientific 
schools should be accessible to all boys or girls who have completed 
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creditably the secondary school course.” As an example of this, 
the Committee added that “the satisfactory completion of any 
one of the four years’ courses of study embodied in the foregoing 
programmes should admit to corresponding courses in colleges and 
scientific schools.”*° Two of these programs, it should be noted, 
required no Latin, a subject at that time stipulated by many 
colleges for admission even to courses leading to the allegedly 
inferior degree of Bachelor of Science. 


Critics of the report, including some in recent years, have 
charged the Committee with inconsistency in first recognizing the 
non-college-preparatory character of the high school and then in 
turn recommending programs of college preparatory subjects. It 
must be remembered that the subjects then regarded as distinc- 
tively college preparatory were Greek, Latin, and mathematics, 
especially Greek. English, modern languages, science, and history 
were considered important in so-called “preparation for life” and 
were barely admissible as subjects for admission to many colleges, 
particularly to courses aimed at the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
With the disappearance of Greek and the decline of Latin, some 
of these subjects are today identified with the college preparatory 
stereotype, but this was not the case at the time of the report. 
The Committee had not, however, included business subjects, 
manual training, or art, although these were mentioned briefly 
as possible options. 


The report was presented by Commissioner Harris at the 
Richmond meeting of the Department of Superintendence in 
February 1894. Eliot was not present. The presentation speech 
was accompanied by other scheduled addresses and much discus- 
sion. Francis Parker made a strong statement in favor of the 
report and recommended it for study and discussion in teachers 
meetings and institutes. Of all the speakers, he most clearly 
caught the social implications of the report: “One unanimous 
conclusion of all the conferences, a conclusion without a single 
dissenting voice, or vote, is worth all the cost and all the pains 
that were necessary to produce the report. That conclusion is 
that there should be no such thing as class education. President 
Eliot is emphatic as to this. ... One hundred educators have firmly 
declared that there are no preferred classes, no rich and no poor, 
not one education for college and another for business. . . . There 


is no reason why one child should study Latin and another be 
limited to the ‘3 R’s’ ”?1 





Most of the fireworks at the Richmond meeting were provided 
by Augustus F. Nightingale, assistant superintendent of the Chicago 
Public Schools, who was later to serve as chairman of the NEA 
Committee on College-Entrance Requirements. According to the 
Journal of Education, Nightingale’s speech was a brilliant attack 
on the report and was received with warm applause.” An editorial 
in the Educational Review disagreed: Nightingale made “an igno- 
rant and indecent attack” on the Committee in a “blizzard-like 
voice,” and “every serious-minded man in the hall was shocked 
and ashamed.” Furthermore, the editorial continued, “a group of 
noisy sensationalists encouraged the speaker by their laughter and 
shouts of approval, and, continuing their demonstrations for an 
hour, they managed to interrupt and degrade the interesting 
colloquy that had developed between Dr. Harris, Superintendent 
Maxwell, and Colonel Parker.”** Eliot received the news of this 
attack from Butler calmly: “I have never had any dealings with 
Mr. Nightingale of Chicago, and know nothing about him. If he 
has any malice against the members of the committee, I think it 
must be of some impersonal nature.” 


The Richmond meeting served as only the first unveiling of the 
report. The second took place at the summer meeting of the 
National Council at Asbury Park. President Baker made the 
major presentation. He itemized twenty-two points in favor of the 
report and seven against it. He called attention to his minority 
statement expressing disagreement with the rest of the Committee 
on mental discipline and equivalence of studies. This was a luke- 
warm speech to come from a member of the Committee itself. 
Other members of the Committee entered the discussion, with 
Mackenzie defending the report and Robinson expressing the hope 
that criticism might correct its evils. Robinson also observed that 
only a few men involved in the production of the report had any 
real acquaintaince with schools. 


Others who took part in the discussion included C. M. Wood- 
ward, A. F. Nightingale, and G. Stanley Hall. Woodward, the 
leading advocate of manual training in the country, questioned the 
omission of manual training and art. Nightingale had apparently 
changed his mind since the Richmond meeting in February and 
now spoke favorably of the report. Hall began his speech by 
declaring, “The report is a fine thing, and is nearly all good. It 
interferes with so much, however, that I am not surprised that 
it should meet with opposition, and yet it seems almost sacrilegious 
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to oppose it. I heartily advise you all to vote for it.” Having 
disposed of the amenities, he proceeded to attack the report for 
lack of organization, which he attributed to its having been inspired 
by “a man who believes in a mob of subjects.” He blasted it for 
asserting that all pupils should be taught a given subject in the 
same way, defending his view not from research in child study, 
as we might expect, but because the ideas of the Committee on 
this point would be regarded as heresy in Germany and France.”® 

Butler retorted that Hall’s criticisms reminded him of the 
traditional attitude of the English peasant toward a new idea, which 
is “ ‘to ’eave ’arf a brick at it’”°* Unfortunately for his convictions 
on the matter, the subsequent months and years were to see many 
’arf-bricks and whole bricks hurled at the report and the chairman 
of the Committee which produced it. 


At the close of this meeting, the National Council accepted 
the report and discharged the Committee. This action accorded 
with Eliot’s wishes and was a defeat for Baker, who felt the Com- 
mittee should be continued. According to Eliot, Baker hoped that 
a continuance would enable him to move the Committee further 
in the direction of uniform programs. Baker, Eliot wrote to Angell, 
“believed it possible to invent a uniform high school programme 
for the entire country. That idea he still clings to—indeed, he 
thinks he can write that programme itself, and that it would closely 
resemble his programme in the Denver High School.”?" 


Eliot broke his somewhat aloof silence about the report on 
July 11 at the American Institute of Instruction, just two days 
after the session of the National Council at Asbury Park. He 
pointed out elements of reform in the report that were common 
to the grammar schools, the high schools, and the colleges. In 
part this was a counterattack against those who had charged the 
college men on the Committee of Ten with ignorance concerning 
the lower schools. He elaborated his views on training for power 
and argued “that effective power in action is the true end of edu- 
cation, rather than the storing-up of information, or the cultivation 
of faculties which are mainly receptive, discriminating, or critical. 
... The main object of education, nowadays, is to give the pupil 
the power of doing himself an endless variety of things which, 
uneducated, he could not do.” The four “programmes” recom- 
mended in the report were “only temporary trestlework,” and he 
argued “the absolute necessity for selection or election of studies 
in secondary schools, and even in the later years of the elementary 
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course.” He acknowledged the desirability of including language, 
history, natural science, and mathematics in “the earlier years of 
education”—that is, for children under fourteen, but even there 
not in the same proportions or to the same extent for all. His 
main reason for this concession was to give the teacher the oppor- 
tunity of discovering each child’s capacities and powers.”® 


Throughout 1894 and in subsequent years, the hard-hitting 
educational journals of the period continued to stimulate and to 
reflect controversy about the report, both in signed articles and in 
editorial comment. The American Journal of Education of St. 
Louis and Butler’s Educational Review defended the report; Edu- 
cation and the Journal of Education attacked it. Educators of 
many persuasions found in the report material for speeches at 
local, state, and national meetings, some in defense and some in 
attack. The critics included those who denounced the report as 
an attempt to make our schools like those of Germany and France,”® 
although G. Stanley Hall had ridiculed it for disregarding German 
and French practices. Many repeated the charge that the Com- 
mittee had been dominated by college men in the interests of 
colleges. One speaker, possibly a forerunner of life-adjustment 
education, criticized the report for neglecting the conduct of life.*° 
Several accused the Ten of lacking any theory of education,*! and 
one charged that the report was based on the “shifting sands of 
unscientific empiricism.”*? Some complained that the report over- 
loaded the curriculum; others deplored the omission of industrial 
education, manual arts, music, and art. A professor of sociology 
found it lacking in sociology,** and the editor of the School Review 
found that it did not meet the needs of the business world.** Critics 
shuddered at the degree of flexibility in the report, but a Boston 
principal wept in print over the fact that anything was required 
by the report at all.25 As one writer observed in September 1894, 
“ ‘Giving it to the Committee of Ten’ has been a popular recreation 
for the past six months.”** 


Still there were friendly reactions toward the report, one of the 
most interesting being that of Charles De Garmo, who quarreled 
with its theory of mental discipline, but conceded that the Com- 
mittee of Ten had none the less recommended a good program. 
He followed Parker’s lead and praised the report for the stand 
against differentiating between students on the basis of their edu- 
cational destination, declaring that “this new principle cuts squarely 
across the caste idea in education.”*" 
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The most concentrated attack on the report came at the end 
of 1894 from the classicists. On December 28, the American 
Philological Association in its meeting at Philadelphia denounced 
the Committee of Ten for recommending only two years of Greek 
in the classical program and created a Committee of Twelve to 
arouse the educational world to the defense of Greek.** On the 
following day, December 29, the New England Association met 
in special session to consider a resolution prepared by Tetlow and 
supported by Eliot, calling for the endorsement of any of the four 
programs of the Committee of Ten as acceptable for college 
admission. In the hope of gaining this endorsement, Tetlow 
modified the resolution by inserting “or at least any of these pro- 
grammes that includes Latin.” Early in the debate, Professor 
Morgan of the Greek department at Harvard stepped in with a 
demand that three years of Greek be restored to the classical 
program and presented letters from other Greek scholars supporting 
this demand. The debate became exceedingly confused, and the 
resolution as finally passed was a modification proposed by Eliot 
to the effect that any one of the subjects studied to the extent 
and in the manner recommended by the Committee of Ten should 
be allowed to count for admission.*® 


This was quite different from the original proposal, and Eliot 


knew it. Two days later he wrote Tetlow that he had known of 
Morgan’s plans in advance, but that he had not been informed 
“about the other batteries which were brought up.” He moved his 
amendment to save something from the situation, because “on the 
spur of the moment I could not think of anything better to try.” *° 


Eliot then went to Egypt for a vacation, but the Committee 
of Twelve, disdaining rest, turned to the task of demolishing the 
Committee of Ten. The chairman of this Committee was Professor 
Goodwin of Harvard, and other members included Oscar Robinson 
—Eliot’s antagonist on the Committee of Ten—and Assistant 
Superintendent Nightingale of Chicago. For three years the Com- 
mittee of Twelve kept up a continuous barrage of attack. Its 
members were sufficiently incensed about the ill-treatment of 
Greek to make considerable trouble for the Committee of Ten, 
and their ire was further aroused by the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion that Latin be studied only four days a week in the third and 
fourth years of high school. 


At the 1896 session of the NEA, the Department of Secondary 
Education in joint session with the Department of Higher Edu- 
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cation passed an unanimous resolution endorsing the demand of 
the Committee of Twelve that Latin be restored to its full five 
days a week.*! Many critics of the Committee of Ten joined this 
attack. The Journal of Education, not previously noted for its 
commitment to the classics, said, “The report of Professor Goodwin’s 
Committee of Twelve ... has utterly demoralized the ‘Report 
of the Ten, and made it ridiculous in the extreme. The Journal 
never bowed the knee tc that farce. When all the world seemed 
to shout, ‘Great is the Report of the Ten,’ the Journal said promptly 
and emphatically that it settled nothing; that it indicated no lines 
on which anything could be settled; that it was in no sense an 
epoch-making document; that there was not a single great sentence 
in it; that not a single thought in it was epoch-making.”*” 


After his return to Harvard, Eliot resumed his speaking and 
writing on matters pertaining to the secondary schools. He did 
not for several years make any direct response to criticisms, 
although he expressed his views about the Committee of Twelve 
in correspondence with Butler. Instead he continued to advance 
his ideas about not differentiating the programs of students plan- 
ning to attend college,** to urge a wider application of the elective 
system in the high schools,** and to push for greater acceptance 
of the moderns in college admission.*® He gave his support to 
Butler and others who sought to create the College Entrance 
Examination Board.*® He restated his convictions on democracy, 
individualism, and happiness, and at the NEA in 1900 declared, 
“Give every child, we say, the joy of achievement. Do not set 
it to do what you know it cannot do well. Set it to do what you 
think it can do well, and show it how. This is just what goes 
on in a happy kindergarten, or in a successful university conference 
or seminary. This is the new and happy aim in modern education 
—joy and gladness in achievement.”** It was in this period that 
he began to modify his position on manual training and to see 
a larger place for it in the school program.** 


In 1901 and 1905, Eliot arose to make specific defense of the 
Committee of Ten against the man who had become its most 
persistent individual critic—G. Stanley Hall. At the fall 1901 
meeting of the New England Association, Hall presented a major 
speech on adapting the high school program to the needs of 
adolescents. Three years later, he returned to the attack. In 
his mammoth two-volume work on adolescence, he accused the 
Committee of what he called three extraordinary fallacies—that 
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subjects should be taught the same way to all pupils regardless of 
destination, that all subjects were of equivalent value if taught 


equally well, and that fitting for college was the same as fitting 
for life.*® 


Eliot made his reply to this at the meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction in July 1905. He defended the Committee 
on the matter of teaching a given subject the same way to all the 
students, and his comment was fired with a degree of emotion he 
usually did not reveal: 


It is common in Europe to classify children very early into future 
peasants, mechanics, tradespeople, merchants, and professional people, and 
to adapt deliberately the education of children from a very early age to this 
decreed destination. In a democratic society like ours, these early determi- 
nations of the career should be avoided as long as possible, particularly in 
public schools. For example, the point in the program of the public high 
school at which the pupils who are going to college diverge from the pupils 
who are not going to college should be placed as late as possible, not in the 
interest of the college, which President Hall erroneously believes was the 
governing motive of the Committee of Ten, but in the interest of the pupils 
whose educational careers and life careers should not be too early determined.” 


Eliot charged Hall with having misunderstood or misinterpreted 
the position of the Committee on other issues. The doctrine of 
equivalence was to be understood as applying to the equal value 
of subjects for college admission. With regard to “preparing for 


college” or “preparing for life,” Eliot pointed out that the Com- 
mittee had offered its programs as preparation for life and had 
sought to gain acceptance of them for admission to the college, a 
point of view not unlike that later set forth in the “Cardinal 
Principles” report of 1918. 

At the end of this address, Eliot sharply commented that the 
work of the Committee had antedated “that psychological peda- 
gogy” which marks off development “into distinct, sharply-defined 
periods,” and he insisted that growth was a continuous series of 
shaded transitions, “liable to be sure, to occasional accelerations, 
but in the main a continuous enlargement without breaks or 
explosions.” *! 

This year, 1905, was the last one of vigorous debate on the 
report of the Committee of Ten. In 1906 came the report of the 
Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical Education 
and the organization of the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education. Eliot himself appeared as a speaker at 
the 1908 meeting of this society to advocate trade schools for 
children “who are unfortunately obliged to leave the regular public 
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school system by the time they are fourteen or even earlier.” In 
this address he defended as a democratic principle the idea of 
having teachers in elementary schools sort the pupils by their 
evident or probable destinies, some for the industrial schools, some 
for ordinary high schools, and some for mechanics arts high schools. 
He cited Switzerland as an example of a democracy where such a 
procedure was followed. This suggests a shift away from his 
earlier views about the postponement of such decisions. It is 
possible that Eliot, like many others, was blown along here by the 
storm whipped up in the industrial-education movement, and that 
he did not see the apparent inconsistency between this statement 
and those he had made before on the same question.*? 


After his retirement from the Harvard presidency, Eliot re- 
turned twice to secondary schooling as a subject for major ad- 
dresses. Late in 1915, he argued for the training of the senses 
through hand, eye, and ear work, especially through drawing, 
carpentry, music, sewing, cooking, and the sciences of observation. 
He urged teaching the elements of agriculture and suggested school 
gardens for both individual and group work.®® This is still the 
old Eliot in the emphasis on training, but it is a new Eliot, or at 
least partly so, in the welcome accorded to subjects not included 


in the programs of the Committee of Ten. Or perhaps it was the 
old Eliot who had been criticized by Hall as a man who believed 
in “a mob of subjects.” 


In 1921, at the age of eighty-seven, he prepared an address 
on American education since the Civil War. He rejected the charge 
that American education had failed, and his address in part is 
devoted to what we would call “defending the schools,” a new role 
for one who had long been identified as a critic. But he devoted 
nearly half of this long address to an activity in which he had 
been involved twenty-eight years before and then only for eighteen 
months, the report of the Committee of Ten. He reaffirmed his 
belief in pupil choice of subjects and in the teaching of any given 
subject the same way to all pupils, regardless of their destinations. 
Perhaps in refutation of, or atonement for, the statement he had 
made to the industrial educators in 1908, he advocated postponing 
decisions about educational destinations as long as possible, adding 
that “a democracy naturally desires to postpone as much as possible 
the parting of the ways.” Finally he declared, “The nine conference 
reports are full of hope and promise for the future. Whoever reads 
them today with an open mind cannot fail to see that great 
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improvements have resulted from their suggestions, worked out 
or applied by thousands of teachers and school and college officials 
by slow degrees and painful steps. The achievements of these 
teachers and officials are great already and will stimulate their 
successors in the same fine enterprise.” ** 

Evidently Eliot believed that the Committee of Ten had 
exercised much influence on American secondary schools. This 
point has been much discussed and is still open to debate. The 
literature of the period up to 1905 contains expressions on both 
sides, many of them quite general in character. G. Stanley Hall 
conceded influence to the report, but felt this influence to be dis- 
astrous. There is evidence that some state and regional programs, 
particularly in the South, including those in Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Missouri, and the area served by the Southern Association, paid a 
good deal of attention to the recommendations about programs 
and college admissions. 


In 1906, Edwin G. Dexter of the University of Illinois reported 
a statistical study from which he concluded that “the report of 
the Committee of Ten seems not to have influenced directly to a 
marked degree the curriculum of public high schools,” but he 
granted that the report had brought many problems to the attention 
and awareness of school people.®® An editorial in the Educational 
Review, presumably by Butler, challenged these conclusions, con- 
tending that the statistical method of inquiry was no fair measure 
of influences.** Ella Flagg Young of the Chicago Normal School, 
on the other hand, accepted Dexter’s conclusions and sought to 
interpret the lack of influence on the grounds that the vocational 
movement had taken primacy at the time the report had appeared.** 
She may have been reading back into the 1890’s the sound and 
fury of the vocational movement which occupied attention in 1907, 
the year in which she expressed this point of view. 


The report was certainly widely distributed and widely dis- 
cussed. If those who attacked it were forced thereby to examine 
their own beliefs, the report stimulated behavior that might other- 
wise not have taken place. Perhaps the wide discussion and 
possibly the attacks on the Committee of Ten reflected not its 
specific proposals, but the prominent and controversial nature of 
its chairman. The assessment of Eliot’s influence, however, presents 
an even more complex problem than that of his Committee. 
Possibly no one else on the national scene in the period from the 
late 1880’s to 1905 spoke and wrote so much on secondary schooling 
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or aroused so many rejoinders and challenges as did this president 
of Harvard who had never taught in a secondary school. His 
specific influence, none the less, awaits further clarification. 


On one very tangible matter, the creation of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, Butler credited much influence to Eliot, 
specifically identifying Eliot’s appearance at the meeting of the 
Middle States and Maryland Association in 1899 as the turning 
point in the debate and adding, “Indeed the College Entrance 
Examination Board owes everything to Eliot.”®® It was also during 
the period of Eliot’s activity in secondary education that the high 
school movement prospered, that the high schools came to offer 
a wider channel to the colleges, and that the modern subjects gained 
respectability. Perhaps these developments would have taken 
place without him, for there were other people working toward 
the same goals. Algebra, geometry, and foreign languages appeared 
for a time in the seventh and eighth grades, but this movement 
died away. Several writers have ascribed to Eliot’s influence the 
development of English as a school subject, but he was not alone 
in this. On the matter which seemed most precious of all to Eliot, 
that of not differentiating programs of students on the basis of 
their college preparatory or non-college-preparatory status, the 
trend appears to have run against him. 


In March of 1894, Professor N. S. Shaler of Harvard introduced 
Eliot as “the great educational incubator.” He went on to quote 
Darwin as once having said, “‘I am not certain that my position 
will be permanently tenable, but it will be much talked about’” 
and made the same prediction for the report of the Committee 
of Ten.®° This statement was enthusiastically seconded by the 
editor of the Journal of Education, a sharp critic of the Committee 
of Ten, who said that Eliot furnished ideas that provoked limitless 
discussion.“ Perhaps this provides the clue to the possible rela- 
tionship of Eliot to the secondary school—that for nearly a quarter 
of a century people who discussed secondary schooling did so in 
large measure for or against the ideas that Eliot had provided. 
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NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER AND THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 


Richard Whittemore 


It is strange that Charles W. Eliot, William Torrey Harris, 
and Nicholas Murray Butler are so little remembered. For a 
generation their counsels dominated American education, yet few 
histories of education give them more than passing notice. Eliot 
does receive some attention as father of the elective principle, and 
Harris enjoys at least a dubious reputation as high priest of con- 
servative idealism. Butler, if mentioned at all, appears as Harris’s 
acolyte and is variously described as a classical humanist, an intel- 
lectualist, and an idealist with faintly liberal tendencies. It has 
been his misfortune to be cast in the role of educational philosopher, 
the role to which he aspired, but to which he could bring the least 
talent. Butler was an independent thinker, but not a creative one, 
a man of action, not of contemplation. Comparing him with Harris 
is like comparing Alexander with Aristotle. “Nicholas Miraculous” 
was, in truth, that rare combination of insights, practicality, and 
force that makes a philosopher king. Never content to contemplate 
ends, his vast energies were concentrated on means. He fathered 
organizations, not ideas. 

At Columbia College in the 1880’s Butler came under the 
influence of Frederick A. P. Barnard. The vigorous old president 
moulded Butler’s vague aspirations into a dedication to education 
as acareer. He had long believed that education needed reforming 
from top to bottom, and that this could be accomplished only when 
it was firmly established as a science. He hoped to make Butler 
the instrument for this goal. He was not disappointed, at least 
not in the thoroughness with which his protégé applied himself 
to the task. 

Characteristically Butler saw the problem in institutional terms. 
To make education a science it would first be necessary to build 
an educational profession embracing teachers at every level. He 
early concluded that the foundation stones of such a profession 
must be a professional school in a university setting, a strong 
professional organization, a cohesive educational system, profes- 
sional autonomy in administering the system, and a professional 
literature. 
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By the 1880’s the schoolmarm was as obsolete as a roof-raising. 
Teaching, curricula, and school administration suitable to the 
agrarian past were anachronisms in the urban present. The 
American teacher was no professional, yet the educational prob- 
lems of a heterogeneous society demanded the grasp of ideas and 
issues that only a professional could be expected to have. 


Barnard had seen the need, and his Annual Reports for 1881 
and 1882 suggested plans for professional education at Columbia. 
Butler studied these reports well. When he returned to Columbia 
to teach in 1885, he joined Barnard in the effort to establish a 
Columbia University school of education that would provide 
leadership for the whole of American public education.2 But 
Columbia’s trustees, ever suspicious of schemes costing money or 
threatening to bring women into the University’s celibate halls, 
rejected even Butler’s modest proposal for a regular course in the 
principles of education.? After a year the plan still languished. 
In this dark hour Butler was offered the presidency of the Indus- 
trial Education Association of New York City. He and Barnard 
at once recognized the main chance. The Association might be 
made a stalking horse for their project.‘ 

The Industrial Education Association, founded on Emily Hunt- 
ington’s Kitchen Garden System for teaching the domestic arts, 
had grown by the mid-eighties from a small philanthropic venture 
into an educational enterprise of some consequence in New York 
and other northeastern cities. At the time that Butler was asked 
to become its president, it had been forced to establish normal 
classes to meet the demand for teachers trained in Kitchen Garden 
method. The directors recognized that the manifold activities of 
their growing Association required something more than a volunteer 
organization. Thus it was that they had begun looking about for 
a full-time executive.® 


From the first, Grace Hoadley Dodge had guided the affairs 
of the Industrial Education Association. J. P. Morgan once said 
that Grace Dodge “had the finest business brain in the United 
States, not excepting any man.”® Certainly she possessed the 
vision and audacity of a great manager. She realized that the 
Association must concentrate on training teachers if, as she hoped, 
domestic and industrial training were to be introduced into the 
public schools. She leased the vacated Union Theological Semi- 
nary building at 9 University Place. Rental was $6,000 per 
annum, and the Association then had $500 in the bank. From 
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George W. Vanderbilt she secured $10,000 for the purpose. “Here 
is your brain money,” he wrote. “Now find the brains.”* Grace 
Dodge set out to find a professional educator to direct the fortunes 
of the institution she envisioned. 


It is significant that Butler was chosen rather than a manual 
training expert. This decision manifested a radical shift in policy 
for the Industrial Education Association. Born out of charitable 
sentiment and matured in experimental vocationalism, it now 
entrusted itself to a philosopher and professional educator and, 
unwittingly, to a dream quite different from that which had ani- 
mated the nice young ladies who had nursed it through infancy. 

The new president, just twenty-five years old, at once proposed 
not only to expand the teacher training function of the Association, 
but to make this work its main business: “Teachers must be trained 
so as to view manual training in the light of the history and 
principles of all education, and not as a special . . . addition to the 
course of study.” He would prepare teachers for the regular public 
school classrooms, not manual training specialists. The trustees 
acceded to his brash plan on Butler’s own theory that “the cause 
of manual training could be promoted in a permanent way only 
by thoroughly trained teachers.”* The principle established, Butler 
undertook to create a professional school. Its seal was three M’s, 
standing for “Mental, Moral, Manual,” but its true hallmark was 
to be the university spirit. With teacher training as a basis, Butler 
set out to build an institution worthy of university status. 


It was a small beginning. When “Old Number Nine” opened 
its doors in September 1887, the student body numbered eighteen 
regular students, and there was a regular faculty of three, including 
the president. Unlike the normal schools that Butler regarded 
as “academies or high schools with a slight infusion of pedagogic 
instruction,” the new institution expected applicants for admission 
to be graduates of normal schools and colleges or to be able to 
pass examinations in arithmetic, geometry, history, geography, 
, elementary science, and English. The Training College “is a 
strictly professional school,” announced Butler. “No academic 
instruction is given... .”1° 

These were, perhaps, grandiose expectations, but in four years 
“Old Number Nine” was bulging with students and bursting with 
energy. Even the halls were in use as classrooms.’' In 1889 the 
Association became the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers, with a charter authorizing it to grant the degrees of 
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Bachelor of Pedagogy, Master of Pedagogy, and Doctor of Peda- 
gogy.* Built on three major premises—that it be distinct from 
secondary education, that it stress educational theory, and that it 
include the practical work of supervised teaching—the College was 
emerging as an institution comparable in almost every respect with 
the existing professional schools of Columbia University." 

The Barnard-Butler stalking horse was now fully grown. So 
far the only real link between the College for the Training of 
Teachers and Columbia was in the person of Butler, who had 
continued all along as a member of Columbia’s philosophy depart- 
ment. When Columbia was reorganized on a true university basis 
in 1890, Butler became dean of the newly created graduate faculty 
of philosophy. This influential post and his close ties with the 
University’s new president, Seth Low, put Butler in an excellent 
position to bring the College for the Training of Teachers into 
the Columbia fold. 

The responsibilities of the Columbia deanship and the presi- 
dency of the College soon proved to be more than even Butler 
could manage. Although he was forced to resign the presidency 
within a year, he remained a trustee of the College, and it was 
probably on his initiative that the College in 1892 proposed its 
own incorporation with Columbia as a graduate school of education. 
“We feel,” the board wrote, “that we are justified in claiming that 
our college stands at the very head of all schools of pedagogy in 
either this country or Europe.”'* Butler’s lifelong aversion to 
understatement strongly suggests that he penned this line and, 
indeed, the whole proposal. 

At this point Butler changed hats and, as a member of Co- 
lumbia’s University Council committee on the College’s proposal, 
pressed hard for its acceptance. He and Low were forced to 
compromise with old guard committeemen, Professors Drisler and 
Van Amringe. Yet they won a recommendation for an alliance, 
leaving the College for the Training of Teachers with a separate 
board of trustees and independent financial status. At the same 
time, a sharing of facilities would be effected, with Columbia 
controlling all university work and awarding all degrees.'® 

Thus the professional school of education within the Columbia 
family was established. If the connection was not quite as firm as 
Barnard and Butler had envisioned it, the first and most important 
step had been taken. Bound organizationally to the emergent Co- 
lumbia University, Teachers College now had a spiritual guardian. 
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The future seemed assured, but the next four years were to 
be the most difficult and decisive in the history of Teachers College. 
In the spring of 1893, when a new home was being constructed 
for it on 120th Street, President Walter Hervey, successor to Butler, 
found the College in a limbo of insecurity that belied its shining 
new setting. He had relished “the early years—all of us in the 
same boat,” as he put it, “all suffering from ignorance and inexperi- . 
ence, all having it made up to them, in part, anyway, by the 
romance of it all... .”1° But something had gone wrong with 
this fond dream. Formality displaced enthusiasm, and an unfeeling 
apostle of solemnity went so far as to blackball “the College 
President,” a friendly goat who was wont to sun himself at the 
entrance of Main Hall.7 Factions appeared as esprit faltered. 
The industrial educationists and philanthropists became suspicious 
of the academicians.'* ‘To make matters worse, continuing financial 
troubles precluded adequate salaries.1* Most serious of all, Teach- 
ers College, purportedly a graduate school, was not attracting bona 


fide graduate students.2° By 1897 the College was at the edge 
of disaster. 


At this critical juncture President Hervey resigned. Under 
the alliance agreement, the dean of Columbia’s faculty of philoso- 
phy was responsible for the academic work at Teachers College. 
Butler at once urged the Teachers College board of trustees to 
choose Charles De Garmo for president.*1 Then president of 
Swarthmore College, De Garmo was a leading disciple of Herbart. 
His arguments for educational reform on psychological principles 
had won Butler’s admiration. Butler questioned the more me- 
chanical aspects of Herbart’s associationism, but he believed, with 
De Garmo, that the Herbartian emphasis upon scientific teaching 
and active development of the individual was a giant step on the 
road to reform. 


Trustees Grace Dodge, Spencer Trask, and Everit Macy 
doubted De Garmo’s executive ability.” Toward the end of 
June 1897, President Low wrote Butler at the Milwaukee con- 
vention of the NEA that he was “expecting to have a conference 
with Miss Dodge and several of the trustees of Teachers College 
at Bar Harbor about July 12th.” “I will do what I can for 
De Garmo,” he said, “but I wish you could suggest some other 
names as well” The board was, however, leaning heavily toward 
Andrew F. West of Princeton.” In Butler’s eyes, no man was 
less fitted for the job. A classical humanist, West scorned the 
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very spirit that had animated Teachers College from the start. 
Butler determined to head off this danger, even at the risk of 
offending President Low, who had enjoined him not to interfere 
lest it appear that Columbia was intriguing to thwart the Teachers 
College board. Butler shot off a letter to West urging him to 
refuse the offer.24 West did refuse and, to Low’s dismay, cited 
Butler’s letter as one of his reasons. “For the moment,” Low 
wrote Butler, “your recommendations will carry very little weight.” 
Butler, however, had achieved his object. 


The board now turned to Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler of 
Cornell. Both Seth Low and William Torrey Harris, United States 
commissioner of education, urged Wheeler to accept. But early 
in September, Wheeler wrote to Harris: “I have declined to accept 
the Presidency of the College, but not from any failure to appreciate 
its mission or its present position. In its present situation I have 
thought I was not its man.” The situation was now quite desperate. 
No one satisfactory to all concerned could be found. Butler con- 
tinued to hope that the choice would fall to his man. As late as 
December, he assured De Garmo, “I would rather have you Presi- 
dent of the Teachers College than anyone else, and I would rather 
have you there than in any other position. ... The next best thing 
is the Cornell position. ... With Frank McMurry in Buffalo, you 
at Ithaca and our work here, we could pretty well cover the state 
between us and exert a joint influence for the uplifting of education 
that would be worthwhile.”*5 


As it turned out, no one was chosen. Out of the confusion and 
embarrassment of this protracted crisis came a new administrative 
system for Teachers College and a new relationship with Columbia. 
As early as July, Low and Butler had become aware that the status 
of Teachers College needed redefinition. By fall, a new factor 
appeared on the scene in the person of James Earl Russell, newly 
appointed professor of psychology and method at Teachers College. 
Seeing the situation much as did Low and Butler, he pressed the 
trustees to negotiate a firmer connection with Columbia. On the 
strength of Russell’s recommendations, Spencer Trask asked Low 
to talk directly with Russell. “The more we think of it,” he wrote, 
“the more necessary and important does it seem to us that the 
fundamental basis of any alliance must be an alliance with the 
university as a whole rather than with a single faculty.*® 


In response, Low and Butler formulated a detailed plan to 
“keep the theoretical work given at Columbia and the practical 
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work given at Teachers College, in thorough harmony.”*’ The 
proposal, submitted to Grace Dodge on December 13, was clear-cut 
and reflected the ideas of Low, Butler, and Russell: (1) Teachers 
College would be recognized as a college in the university system; 
(2) Teachers College’s internal administration would be under a 
dean; (3) Teachers College would be represented on the University 
Council by the dean and one elected from the Teachers College 
faculty; (4) the president of Columbia College would be president 
ex officio of Teachers College; (5) Columbia professors of philoso- 
phy, education, and psychology would have seats on the faculty of 
Teachers College; (6) Teachers College would conduct its own 
affairs except as regards work leading to a degree which would be 
subject to regulation by the University Council.2* Except for the 
provision for financial autonomy, the proposed agreement did not 
differ from that linking the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
with Columbia. “Every important university in the world,” Butler 
argued, “is committed to a policy that points to a professional 
study of education—the history, principles and art of teaching— 
on the same plane with the study of law, medicine, theology and 
engineering.” Low’s plan “makes possible the realization of hopes 
and policies that were formed and determined upon long ago.””® 


In its final form, the agreement that was signed March 1, 1898, 


followed Low’s proposal in all its essential details.®°° This plan 
had indeed been formulated “long ago,” for in almost every respect 
the Teachers College of 1898 fulfilled the dreams of President 
Barnard and Murray Butler. The campaign had been so patiently 
and adroitly managed that in 1898 Columbia’s trustees demanded 
the very arrangement they had rejected a decade before. Columbia 
had its professional school of education. 


At the same time that Butler was campaigning to establish 
a professional school of education, he was working within the 
National Educational Association to build a stronger professional 
organization. He believed that until the NEA took an active role 
in formulating educational policy on the national stage, it would 
remain little more than a debating society. To make it such a 
force, Butler cast about for an issue of national concern that the 
NEA might make it own. 


He found his issue ready made. The burgeoning American 
high school in the 1880’s was creating problems felt in nearly 
every section of the country. Its place in the sun was already 
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being debated at meetings of the NEA. President Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard, whom Butler admired more than any man 
except William Torrey Harris, confronted the NEA’s Department 
of Superintendence with the issues in 1888, and a year later 
Professor James Canfield of the University of Kansas told the 
National Council of Education that the secondary school was a 
dangerously isolated segment of the educational system.*4 By 
1890, Eliot had concluded that “to discover and to apply the 
remedies for the present defective, disjointed, and heterogeneous 
condition of secondary education is the problem now most worthy 
of the attention of American educationists.”** Here, it seemed to 
Butler, was an opportunity to put the NEA to work and further 
the cause of unifying the educational system. 


Newly elected to the Association’s influential, sixty-member 
National Council of Education in 1891, Butler joined the “constant 
consultations and discussions” of the “problems presented to the 
high schools of the country by the regulations governing college 
admission.”** In the course of these discussions, James H. Baker, 
principal of the Denver High School, reported that the chaos in 
secondary school programs simply reflected a similar condition 
in higher education, particularly with regard to admissions. As 
chairman of the Council’s Committee on Secondary Education, he 
recommended that the Council authorize a conference of secondary 
schools and colleges to consider a plan of progressive reform. 


The Council acted on Baker’s recommendation and gave Butler 
the task of planning and chairing the conference. The fruit of his 
labors was a series of conferences during the week prior to the 
Saratoga meeting of the NEA in 1892. Some twenty or thirty 
representatives of colleges and secondary schools across the country 
deliberated under Butler’s chairmanship and produced a plan for 
evaluating the nation’s secondary schools. On July 9, Butler 
presented this plan to the National Council. Acting on his reso- 
lution, the Council established the famed Committee of Ten. As 
chairman of the reporting committee, Butler was given the power 
to name the chairman of the Committee. Significantly, though 
not surprisingly, he chose Charles W. Eliot. No other man except 
William Torrey Harris held so commanding a position in American 
education. His chairmanship assured a national audience for the 
Committee’s report, the enhancement of the NEA’s prestige as a 
professional organization, and a powerful endorsement of the 
movement for a unified educational system from elementary school 
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through college. The other nominees, whether through Butler’s 
influence or not, were chosen with the same considerations in mind. 

In spite of prestigious membership, the Committee of Ten 
might have been just another committee had it not received some- 
thing more tangible than the usual ration of moral support from 
the parent organization. Until this time, the NEA’s trustees and 
directors had never voted a cent for educational work.** At the 
Toronto meeting of the board of directors, however, Butler, then 
a new member of that body too, had won authorization for a 
committee to consider means by which Association funds might 
be used to further educational research. As a member of the 
newly formed committee, he had negotiated with the trustees who 
guarded the Association’s funds. Years of financial blight had 
accustomed the trustees to a stubborn penuriousness.** Yet, con- 
fronted by a man destined to become one of the most spectacular 
fund raisers in America, they had actually urged the directors to 
establish an emergency fund of $2,500. At Saratoga in 1892, the 
board duly established such a fund. Immediately, Butler intro- 
duced a resolution to turn over the entire $2,500 to the Committee 
of Ten. The board acceded by a large majority, and the Committee 
of Ten was launched. 


Although the credit for perceiving and dramatizing the mount- 
ing crisis in secondary education during the eighties and nineties 
belongs to men like Eliot, Canfield, and Baker, it was Butler’s 
organizational drive and foresight that brought the Committee of 
Ten into being. His official connection with the Committee ended 
when it received the blessings of the NEA’s board of directors. 
The work of the Committee of Ten is not the concern of this 
paper. It is only necessary to point out that, as Butler had hoped, 
the Committee won great prestige for the NEA, and, controversial 
though it proved to be, had an important impact upon secondary 
education. 


The problem of college admissions remained. Even the NEA’s 
Committee on College-Entrance Requirements, formed in 1895, 
seemed to accomplish little in this direction. Butler came to 
believe that the problem was being approached from the wrong 
end. Both the Committee of Ten and the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements began with the assumption that if high 
school programs were coordinated and courses standardized, the 
colleges would submit to a uniform set of admission requirements. 
Butler himself hoped for the day when the quality of high school 
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work would make college entrance examinations unnecessary. Yet 
he realized that the secondary schools could not move in this 
direction until the colleges had standardized their expectations. 
Therefore, while supporting the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements, he turned his main efforts toward the ramparts of 
college particularism. 

Butler’s strategy was to coax the colleges out of their cherished 
isolation, teach them cooperation as a public duty, and offer them 
a practical means for joint action. In 1896 he engineered a 
conference of representatives from Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Yale to consider the standardization 
of their entrance requirements. All agreed on the desirability of 
such a move, but they could not agree on the means.** 


As usual, Butler had a previously prepared position to fall 
back upon. The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland had elected him its president 
in 1894. While presiding at the annuai meeting in 1895, he 
conceived the idea of using this association as an alternate vehicle 
for his project of standardization. The Columbia conference having 
failed, he concentrated his energies on lining up support in the 
Middle States Association. When the Association met in 1899, 
Butler laid before it his plan for a college entrance examination 
board. “Besides giving a forcible statement of the reasons why 
such a board was desirable,” one school teacher remembered, 
“Butler ... presented a clear-cut, definite plan for its organization.” ** 
With the invaluable support of Charles W. Eliot, Butler secured 
sanction for his proposal.®* 

The College Entrance Examination Board, which included 
representatives of both colleges and secondary schools, began 
operations in 1901 with Butler as its executive secretary. Approxi- 
mately 973 candidates were examined, most of them from the 
Middle States, but with about one hundred scattered across the 
rest of the nation and even Europe. Twenty-seven per cent of 
the candidates were from public high schools.*® This first year 
only Columbia and Barnard abandoned their own entrance exami- 
nations, but the other eleven member colleges recognized the 
Board’s examinations as optional substitutes for their own. 

President Low of Columbia had been the first chairman of 
the Board; when Butler succeeded him at Columbia in 1902, he 
also assumed this position. Under his aegis the Board’s influence 
grew steadily. In its second year, Harvard remained “the only 
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college or university in the United States which declined to accept 
the examinations.”*® Membership was then opened to colleges 
outside the Middle States, and in another two years even Harvard 
capitulated, not only accepting the Board’s examinations, but be- 
coming active members. 


By the end of the fifth year of its work, the College Entrance 
Examination Board was well on its way to fulfilling Butler’s hopes. 
Wilson Farrand, a Middle States school representative to the Board, 
expressed the sense of gratification felt by many of the schools and 
colleges: “By the establishment of a fixed and uniform standard 
for college entrance, and by marking clearly the line between 
school and college work, it is simplifying the transition from one 
to the other and aiding in the articulation and coordination of the 
various steps in our educational system ... it has done much to 
close the troublesome and dangerous gap between school and 
college.”** Butler might well have felt satisfaction in the growing 
sense of unity between schoolmen and college faculties that the 
work of the Board promoted. Certainly a step had been taken 
toward professional solidarity. 


The indefatigable Butler was all this while busy trying to 
create a professional literature for education. He shepherded into 


print the eleven volumes of the Great Educators Series between 
1892 and 1901, and the nine volumes of the Teachers Professional 
Library between 1901 and 1929. These series, including such 
classics as Charles De Garmo’s Herbart and Henry Johnson’s 
Teaching of History, together with some fifty monographs that 
Butler edited, did much to accelerate the growth of a professional 
literature. 


Perhaps most important among his contributions in this direc- 
tion was the Educational Review, which he founded in 1891. From 
the beginning the Review’s list of contributors read like a bluebook 
of American educators. Contributors included philosophers William 
Torrey Harris, Josiah Royce, and John Dewey; college presidents 
Charles W. Eliot, Charles De Garmo, and Daniel Coit Gilman; 
teacher education leaders B. A. Hinsdale, Francis W. Parker, and 
James E. Russell; and school administrators Andrew S. Draper, 
William H. Maxwell, and J. M. Greenwood. Probably few school- 
marms lost much sleep over such fare, but the Review's high 
standards offered proof to a new generation that education was 
a science and teaching a profession. 
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Butler’s pungent editorials in the Review allowed no reader 
to forget the great issues of the day. He had positive views on 
everything from coeducation—which he favored**—to temperance 
instruction—which he abhorred. At his best when smiting his 
enemies, Butler was seized by a kind of editorial paranoia when 
contemplating the outrages perpetrated on the schools by the 
“piratical” bosses and “ringsters” of the big cities. Perhaps his 
most inspired bit of vituperation was an attack on New York’s 
Tammany Hall, in 1898: “That fise old educational mastodon, 
‘Commissioner Little, is Tammany’s president of Tammany’s new 
school board. . . . He is supported by two other representative 
antediluvians, Commissioners Livingston and Moriarty. . . . the 
order of the day will be attacks on high schools and higher educa- 
tion generally, on ‘fads,’ and ‘imported’ teachers, and other modern 
devices for helping children on in the world.”** In a fit of pique, 
Commissioner Little sued Butler for criminal libel. A hand-picked 
Grand Jury dutifully indicted him. “There cannot, of course be 
much of a future for you,” wrote Albert Shaw, editor of the Review 
of Reviews, “but I believe that Little is a magnanimous man, and 
that when your term is over he might willingly enough find you 
an assistant-janitorship, or something of the sort.” The affair was 
a farce, of course, and like all good farces had its happy ending. 
The suit was dismissed.*® 

The influence of the Review is difficult to gauge. But with 
800 subscribers in 1891, and some twenty-four hundred in 1919, 
when Butler resigned the editorship,** it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Review reached an important segment of the profession. 


Butler was not content with verbal thunderbolts alone. Living 
in New York City after 1894, he was an active participant in the 
attempt to rescue that city’s school system from the boodlers. 
Superintendent William H. Maxwell of Brooklyn called the system 
“the most antiquated and the worst in the United States.”*’ 
Actually there was no unified school system at all. There were 
twenty-four local ward systems, each with its own school board 
appointed by the Tammany-dominated city board. In Butler’s 
eyes, no self-respecting profession could tolerate an administration 
so patently non-professional.** 


Working with the so-called “Committee of Seventy” that over- 
threw Tammany in November 1894, Butler served on a five-man 
sub-committee to devise means for fulfilling The Seventy’s pledges 
on public school reform. The ward system was imbedded in state 
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law and the Committee of Five ran into a stone wall at Albany.*® 
Early in 1896, however, Butler, together with ex-mayor Abram S. 
Hewitt, Elihu Root, Stephen R. Olin, and J. Kennedy Tod, organ- 
ized a Citizen’s Committee on Public School Reform. Addressing 
the first meeting of this organization, Butler said: “We .. . favor 
such a revision of the existing school law as will center both 
power and responsibility in the Board of Education, provide for 
the appointment, promotion, and transfer of teachers by officials, 
whose training and experience fit them for such duties, divorce 
the educational from the business administration of the schools, 
and remove the entire system from the influence of a party or 
personal politics.” 5° 


The Committee’s program and its distinguished leadership 
attracted a powerful following, and the press gave almost unani- 
mous support. A new reform bill abolishing the ward trustee 
system was introduced to the state Senate in March 1896 under 
the auspices of the Citizens’ Committee. After a prolonged struggle 
with Tammany’s forces in Albany, the bill passed, and the Assembly 
followed suit. The legal impediments to reform had been removed. 
The ward trustee system expired in July 1896, and early in 1897 
New York City’s board of education was reorganized under reform 
leaders. The millenium was still a year or two away, but when 
William H. Maxwell became superintendent of New York City’s 
schools in March 1898, Butler felt that the battle was won. “This 
act may fairly be said to mark the victorious end of the long and 
weary fight to redeem the schools of the metropolis from politics, 
sloth, and low ideals. ... New York has now an administrative 
system and an administrative head for its schools, that meet every 
requirement of the highest ideals of efficiency.”™ 


Murray Butler’s manifold connections with public education 
were of a piece. All were in the end directed toward building 
an educational profession. This was a challenge that suited his 
organizational talents. As Fred Keppel of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration once remarked, Butler was “great on consolidations. If he 
had been in business he would have consolidated all the corpo- 
rations in America!”®? A patrician at heart, he envisioned the 
educational profession as a kind of gigantic and benevolent trust 
administered by a coterie of philosopher kings. For thirty years 
he busied himself with the realization of this ideal. His grand 
strategy was a failure, of course, a failure given dramatic emphasis 
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when he resigned as chairman of the NEA’s board of trustees in 
1911. Ella Flagg Young's election to the presidency in 1910 
seemed to him the victory of a politically minded rabble of class- 
room teachers. Indeed, he sadly observed, “It almost seemed as if 
Dr. Harris and the little group of brilliant thinkers who surrounded 
and accompanied him ... for so many years had lived and worked 
and thought in vain... .”°° 


We must rejoice that Butler failed in this object. The very 
particularism that he abhorred has given American education its 
vital and progressive character. Yet we cannot dismiss his efforts. 
The institutions he founded and assisted to maturity did not create 
the professional unity he sought, but they did institutionalize the 
professional spirit that was so important to the revolutionary 
educational movement of the early twentieth century. 
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PRIVATE AID TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
THE PEABODY FUND IN FLORIDA, 1867-1880 


Marian Watkins Black 


Increased subsidization of education by foundations, corpo- 
rations, and individuals, as well as the federal government, has 
caused many citizens again to question the influence of such pro- 
grams. The thoughtful individual inquires about both the positive 
and negative potential of aid to education: the capacity to improve 
public education, as well as to weaken local and state interest in, 
and control of, the schools. Hence, it appears timely to review 
an early program of aid to public schools, that of the Peabody 
Education Fund, and to analyze its effects upon educational 
programs and local initiative. 

The Fund, which was established by George Peabody in 1867, 
had for its purpose aiding the Southern states to rebuild their 
strength through the development of their greatest resource, their 
youth. Peabody’s plan for better education had two chief objects: 
first, to improve education by direct grants to those public schools 


that met certain criteria; second, to improve the quality of educa- 
tion through the elevation of teacher preparation. This article 
will deal with the first of these purposes as it was implemented 
in Florida. 


At the inception of the Peabody Education Fund, the South 
was worn out by the rigorous demands of four years of war and 
two years of reconstruction; it was in a state of shock and lethargy. 
Into this scene of fear and mistrust came Barnas Sears, the first 
general agent of the Fund, with the task of surveying education. 
Specifically, he was to persuade the destitute and sometimes hope- 
less citizens of Florida to recognize the value of public schools and 
to support education to the best of their financial ability. Since 
he believed that the most effective means of gaining the Floridians’ 
support was to acquaint them with good public schools, he used 
resources of the Fund to improve existing schools. The criteria 
he established for the granting of aid included the following con- 
ditions: (1) The school must already be a public school or be in 
process of becoming one. (2) Local citizens must contribute to the 
financial support of the school at least as much as, and preferably 
more than, the grant from the Fund. (3) Each school must enroll 
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at least 100 pupils, and maintain an average attendance of not less 
than 80 per cent of the number enrolled. (4) The school must 
employ a teacher for each fifty pupils. (5) The school must 
maintain a ten-month term.” 


From the beginning, Sears planned to work through local school 
officials and strengthen their effectiveness. In an early report, he 
proposed “that we make efforts in all suitable ways to improve 
State Systems of Education, to act through their organs, and to 
make use of their machinery wherever they are proffered to us... . 
[and] that we favor the appointment and support of State Superin- 
tendents and the formation of State Associations of Teachers, .. . 
and where it shall be necessary, contribute moderate amounts in 
aid of these objects.”* Although criteria for aid were also deter- 
mined by the trustees of the Fund, Sears’s administration in the 
field specified that the authority of the state superintendents and 
local school officials be augmented and extended. At first, he dealt 
only with county and city school officials, but within a few years 
after the Fund was established he found a way to strengthen the 
position of the state superintendents. His instructions to these 
officials, through whom applications for aid were to be made, indi- 
cated that if a request were to be considered by the Fund, it first 
had to be endorsed by them. The superintendents were also to 
specify the amount that they recommended be given. 


This increased authority had its results on the local organization 
at all levels. In May 1873, the new state superintendent, Jonathan 
C. Gibbs, wrote that county boards of public instruction had been 
organized where none had existed before. And the annual reports 
of other superintendents of the period—Samuel B. McLin, William 
Watkin Hicks, and William Penn Haisley—point to the gradual 
improvement of school administration on both county and state 
levels during the years 1873-81.° 


But what of the attitude of Florida citizens toward public 
schools during these years? When Sears first came to the state, 
he traveled throughout north Florida seeking desirable locations 
for “model” schools that were to be supported by the Fund for 
about ten months. From St. Augustine to Pensacola he stopped 
in the larger communities which had established stable local 
governments. At each place he visited schools, noted their con- 
ditions, conferred with local officials and civic leaders, and often 
made speeches in support of public education. But this was a 
practical program planned to produce results in terms of more 
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effective schools, and Sears made offers of assistance when he 
considered it practicable. 

On his first survey of the state in 1868, he offered assistance 
to school officers and citizens in nine towns. All accepted. He 
was able, for example, to convince the citizens of Jacksonville that 
it would be better to contribute money toward a public school 
than to have their children educated elsewhere. When the town 
raised $3,000, the Fund added another $1,000. Other schools 
promising two or three times the amount donated by the Fund 
were Monticello, Quincy, Gainesville, and Tampa.* 

Yet there was opposition to public schools. The state superin- 
tendent noted that many of the “more intelligent classes” had never 
had the opportunity to learn of the “beneficent results of a well- 
sustained, first-class system of common schools.”" Thus in 1872, 
prominent residents of Pensacola secured an injunction against 
the collection of school taxes. Sears’s own words show that his 
task in Florida was far from smooth: 












































Here, as in other states, where neither law nor public sentiment required it, 
it was difficult at first to establish free schools. In a few places in 1868, we 
succeeded in inducing the people to make the attempt. A year later, on the 
30th of January, 1869, an Act establishing public schools was passed; but no 
adequate provision for the payment of teachers was made, and schools were 
not organized until late in the autumn. They were soon closed by a new Act 
of the Legislature, passed at a special session, curtailing the appropriation, 
already too small, which had previously been made. Consequently, the School 
Board could not fulfill their contracts with teachers.* 





Some of the opposition to public schools has been attributed 
to hostility toward the state superintendents, rather than distrust 
of public schools themselves; if true, this was perhaps an inevitable 
result of the authority that Sears invested in the state officials. 
Undoubtedly, however, there was a gradual increase of interest in 
the public schools.* 

The cases of financial support increased. At St. Augustine, 
where there was only a parochial school in 1868, residents pledged 
money for the establishment of a public school. Two years later, 
citizens from nine counties scattered across north Florida agreed 
to contribute to, or tax themselves for, the support of public schools. 
From Key West a school official wrote: “Their [the public schools’ 
success has done much toward eradicating the prejudice formerly 
existing in the minds of many of the better classes against the 
Free schools.”'® The state superintendent from 1877 to 1881 
wrote that the state was “more fully alive to the importance of 
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maintaining the common school system than at any period since 
its inauguration.” 

The public schools of Florida were on the move. Reports of 
the state superintendents of the time show that an increasing 
percentage of the state’s youths were enrolled in public schools, 
and that a higher percentage of enrolled students were attending 
classes. There were more and better schools. Indeed, there is 
a note of incredulity in the comments of the school officials. In 
1872 the chairman of the Leon County school board wrote: “The 
success that has attended the efforts of this board in organizing 
and conducting these public schools far exceeds our expectations.” 
The chairman from Hillsboro County reported that “our school 
is in a more flourishing condition than it has been since the war.” 
Six years later, another superintendent stated that the system had 
grown in public favor and usefulness.!! 


A historian of Florida education, Nita K. Pyburn, has pointed 
to evidence that interest in public schools had been developing 
prior to the Civil War;!* but this fact does nothing to discredit 
the influence of the Fund. Historical events and social conditions 
are always the result of a multiplicity of factors, and it would be 
folly to claim that the post-war improvement in the public schools 


of Florida was caused solely by the Peabody Education Fund and 
Barnas Sears. However, the Peabody aid was useful in strengthen- 
ing school officials and school systems, in invigorating school pro- 
grams, and in developing interest in public education. 

The preceding inquiry into the effect of outside aid to schools 
upon local initiative may provide a basis for judging whether or 
not expanded outside aid to education will necessarily result in 
stifling self-reliance at the local level. Assistance from the Peabody 
Fund, as administered by Barnas Sears, encouraged interest and 
participation on county and state levels. It would seem, therefore, 
that the inherent nature of outside aid to public schools is such 
that it neither encourages nor discourages local effort; rather the 
effect of such aid upon local participation is dependent upon the 
quality of its administration. 
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SKETCH FOR A STUDY OF THE GROWTH 
OF AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 
AND PRACTICE 


Ernest E. Bayles 


Today American elementary and secondary education is under 
active attack for alleged failures or shortcomings of various kinds. 
In the minds of those responsible for running the schools, much, if 
not most, of the criticism is distinctly ill-founded and irresponsible. 
School personnel have long been decrying outmoded practices and 
promoting new ones, many of the latter bearing the brunt of current 
condemnations. But present lay criticism seems to have caught a 
large segment of school personnel quite unprepared to meet it; 
hence responses are often unconvincing, recriminatory, or yielding. 
If the educational profession is to maintain past and present gains 
and to achieve new ones, it must know what has been done in the 
past, what has proven unsatisfactory and what satisfactory, what 
innovations have been tried and what has come of them, and why 
we have come to do what we are now doing. This perspective 
requires a study of the growth of American educational thought 
and practice, for if we do not know history, how can we avoid 
repeating the errors of our predecessors? 


To the present writer it has long seemed that the foregoing is 
the context in which American educational history must be studied, 
at least for the present, if it is to achieve the purpose which may 
reasonably be expected of it, and which it must achieve if it is to 
merit a place among the professional course requirements for 
undergraduate teacher training. Historians may, if they choose, 
argue historical information for its own sake, but that argument 
can hardly stand by itself as justification for inclusion in a cur- 
riculum preparing professional educators. On the basis of available 
textbooks, there seems to be a vital lack of such a study carried 
through to the mid-twentieth century. 

Quite largely texts make a good start along this line by pointing 
to the Puritan doctrine of innate depravity as requiring education 
for salvation. But there are two points of serious weakness. First, 
no focal problem is established by means of which the various 
stages of the study can become stages of thought as they bear 
upon the whole, hypotheses, as it were, which have been tried as 
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possible solutions to a centuries-old problem. Second, after treat- 
ment of Puritanism the authors seem almost universally to lose 
sight of the basic ideas which have dominated the various stages 
and thereby have been causal in determining the subsequent facts 
of history—men, situations, and events. Just what ideas did we 
from time to time put into effect after we gave up trying by means 
of schooling to save men from the wiles of “that old deluder Satan”? 

It will have to be granted, of course, that a historical account 
which hinges on the fates of ideas as they are successively tried 
for possible acceptance or rejection must represent considerable 
“oversimplification” of history. But what is any generalization, 
scientific or otherwise, but oversimplification? The gas laws of 
physical science, for example, apply only to a “perfect gas,” of 
which there is none. The major purpose of scholarly investigation 
in any field is to formulate generalizations of this very kind, or 
else we are lost in the overpowering multiplicity of the detailed 
events of life. Therefore, in offering a brief sketch of one course 
in American educational history, I have made what I hope are 
significant generalizations in order to consider the fates of ideas 
as they have served in fashioning the course of American education 
and, to a degree at least, have caused our present practices. 

As introduction we need perhaps to identify stages which this 
development appears to have taken. A short treatment can serve 
this purpose, with the following periods indicated: 


L. Transplantation 1630-1750 From the old world to the new. 
IL. Construction 1750-1860 Building the American pattern. 
IIL. Expansion 1860-1930 Growing toward universality, 
but changing little. 
IV. Reappraisal 1930- Triggered by the depression 
and building up to the attacks 
of the fifties. 


I. Transplantation 


The first period, transplantation, derived its essential character 
from Puritan thought. Two sets of assumptions regarding the 
innate nature of man must be identified in the Puritan outlook, 
as well as in those which came later: (a) the good-bad, (b) the 
active-passive. For the Puritans, children were born in sin and 
iniquity, innately depraved. Moreover, they would spontaneously 
go from bad to worse, were possessed of the devil, and were active. 
This belief was part of Catholic Church doctrine through the middle 
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ages and later became an integral part of Puritanism, especially 
Calvinism. These asumptions of the bad-active nature of man 
led to the dictum of education as discipline—break the “natural” 
spirit of a child, discipline him into right thinking and right acting, 
save his soul from eternal damnation through education. The 
result of such thought was the almost sadistic nature of schoolroom 
punishment and the almost exclusive emphasis on a religious 
curriculum, In these matters, Puritan education was little different 
from the education of prior centuries. 


However, Luther’s protest and revolt (Protestantism and the 
Reformation) influenced Puritan education in quite another way. 
Universal priesthood of man meant that everyone should receive 
the word of God for himself, and therefore must be able to read 
God’s word, the Bible. Thus, the early Massachusetts settlement 
passed laws in 1642 and 1647 which laid the foundations for 
required schooling and public responsibility for education. Religious 
reasons, then, brought about the goal of universal literacy. This 
civic control of education in New England contrasts with the 
parochial school principle of the Middle Colonies, and the laissez- 
faire attitude of the South and its pauper school principle. 


II, Construction 


The building of an educational plan and program distinctly 
American came in two stages. The first, following the thinking 
of John Locke, came with the replacement of the Latin grammar 
school by Benjamin Franklin’s Academy. This change was on the 
secondary level. The second stage was that of the great educa- 
tional “awakening,” spearheaded by Mann and Barnard and greatly 
indebted to the life and work of Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, which 
dealt especially with elementary education. With the advent of 
the Civil War the foundations had been laid for virtually all aspects 
of American education as we have it today: the graded system; 
developmental or discussional teaching; teaching based on knowl- 
edge of child nature; teacher-pupil empathy (hence the introduc- 
tion of women as teachers, particularly for younger children); the 
twenty-five pupil class size adopted as an objective; school archi- 
tecture redesigned to suit the foregoing; introduction of formal 
teacher training; introduction of coordinative supervision on state 
and district levels; a ladder-type system embodying the eight-four- 
four plan; discontinuation of the pauper school principle; and, finally, 
adoption of full-scale public and compulsory education. Secondary 
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education was little affected during the “awakening,” except for a 
bare introduction of the public education principle (the first public 
high school was begun in 1821), but even this did not really get 
under way until after the Kalamazoo case of 1872. 


So much of the foregoing was directly traceable to influences 
stemming from Pestalozzi that his work must be examined. First, 
however, the ideas of at least two educational thinkers and writers 
should be studied—John Locke and J. J. Rousseau. For deeper 
study, J. A. Comenius needs to precede both of these, even though 
he seems to have been more in line with mid- twentieth-century 
thought than either Locke or Rousseau. 


Locke’s seventeenth-century thought, as embodied in An Essay 
Concerning the Human Understanding and Some Thoughts Con- 
cerning Education and following the tabula rasa concept of Aristotle 
and Comenius, was based on the assumption that human nature is 
neutral-passive: that is, man has no innate ideas; ideas originate 
via the senses and begin early to form a child’s attitudes, habits, 
and character. Therefore Locke looked upon education as a 
means of forming useful habits, and he was mainly concerned 
with moral, rather than religious, character, thereby helping to 
secularize education. He thought that education should prepare 
man for life. Furthermore, since words are only artificially assigned 
to ideas, Locke emphasized sense impressions and experience as a 
part of education; they should come first, the words after. Play, 
which was natural and therefore neutral, should be used as much 
as possible, but it must be organized and controlled with an educa- 
tional end in view. Franklin reflected this same theory, with 
repeated acknowledgements to Locke, in his Proposals Relating 
to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania. Thus, his Academy 
represented preparation for life rather than for college. Though 
it was quickly reversed toward the goal of college preparation, it 
never lost its distinctive departure from the Latin grammar school. 
All through the eighteenth century, elementary schools gradually 
became more and more secular, but they still retained a quasi- 
religious character and departed little from memoriter recitation. 


On the other hand, Rousseau’s eighteenth-century romanticism, 
as embodied educationally in Emile, was based on the assumption 
of human nature as good-active. What is enfolded will unfold, if 
not twisted out of its own natural form by vitiating surroundings; 
hence, education as unfoldment—in Froebel’s words, it must be 
“permissive, not prescriptive.” Play is natural and good and should 
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become the very heart and soul of the curriculum. This was 
Rousseau’s theory, to be carefully documented by excerpts from 
Emile. But Rousseau’s practice, to be documented also by excerpts 
from Emile, was distinctly different, distinctly Lockean. With 
Rousseau, as with Locke, we need give little attention to personal 
biography; only his writings have pertinence. 


Coming to Pestalozzi, we find biography necessary. What he 
did far overshadowed what he wrote. In fact, his writings tended 
to undo what he accomplished when he was actually teaching; they 
led to confusion in thought and practice on the part of those who 
tried to follow him. So we quickly sketch his life and works: his 
years at Neuhof; his inspiration from Emile; the publication of 
Leonard and Gertrude and How Gertrude Teaches Her Children; 
and especially his work with the schools at Burgdorf and Yverdun. 
Herbart visited him at Burgdorf, Froebel remained at Yverdun 
for several years, and a number of young men from Germany 
visited Yverdun to study Pestalozzian ideas and practices. Froebel 
and the German youths caught the real spirit of Pestalozzian 
reform—the Roussellian emphasis on dealing with children as 
children and working with them toward a better life. Herbart 
tended to reflect the Lockean side of Pestalozzi—sense impres- 
sionism which tended toward a rather barren formalism, later 


designated as “object teaching.” Charles Mayo of England visited 
Pestalozzi and Yverdun in the school’s later, disintegrative years 
(after 1820) and saw only the formalistic aspects of object teaching. 


Apparently there were three channels by which Pestalozzian 
influence came to the United States: (1) the Neef-Maclure channel 
which was only introductory and not particularly influential; (2) 
the Mann-Barnard channel which came via the Prussian school 
and resulted in many, if not most, of the changes credited to 
Pestalozzi; (3) the Sheldon channel, often called the Oswego 
Movement, which came primarily via the Mayos and tended to 
make a fad of object teaching, giving “Pestalozzianism” a sudden 
rush of popularity, then just as quickly giving way to the Herbartian 
five-step teaching procedure of the 1890’s. 


III, Expansion 


Thus we see that by 1860-70 (prior to the Oswego Movement), 
the essential features of present-day American education had been 
established. From then until the depression of the 1930's, the 
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program grew rapidly, especially in the field of public secondary 
education. 


During this period of time, we come to see clearly the outlines 
of two different thought lines, both of which represented attempts 
to improve upon the barren, verbalistic recitations of Puritanism. 
First was the Locke-Herbart-Thorndike line based on neutral- 
Passive assumptions, the atomistic formalism of psychological con- 
nectionism, and curricular specific-objectivism. 

The science-of-education movement derived therefrom was 
spearheaded by Thorndike, Bobbitt, Morrison, Washburne, and 
perhaps the National Society for the Study of Education. The 
other line of thought was a composite of Rousseau-Froebel- 
Kilpatrick, with its emphasis on Kilpatrick’s formula of “pupil- 
purposing, pupil-planning, pupil-executing, pupil-judging,” and pro- 
gressive education in so far as it assumed the characteristics of a 
“movement.” This movement tended to follow the assumptions 
of Rousseau’s theory that viewed human nature as inherently 
good-active and understood education as development from within, 
hence child-centered. 


IV. Reappraisal 


With the advent of the depression and the drop in total educa- 
tional expenditures in the United States during the early thirties, 
much rethinking had to be done about what was essential to 
American education. Only then did the outlines of John Dewey’s 
thought begin to emerge. As did Locke, Dewey assumed that a 
newborn child was naturally neutral, but he introduced a new 
concept regarding the active-passive dichotomy. Dewey posited 
interaction; hence, we have the neutral-interactive assumption of 
Dewey. This led to Dewey’s definition of education as a con- 
tinuous “reconstruction of experience.” 


Since both Comenius and Pestalozzi were searching for a mid- 
position that would be congruous with child development yet not 
imprisoned by educational permissivism, we may without undue 
oversimplication draw a Comenius-Pestalozzi-Dewey line of de- 
velopment that culminates in Dewey’s principle of psychological 
interaction. That Dewey should have been decried, on the one 
hand, for his supposed support of Progressivism and, on the other, 
for his apathy and even opposition to much of what the Progres- 
sives sought to promote is not surprising. For it has not been easy 
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to grasp the significance of interaction. But once we come to 
understand interaction and its influence, we should be able to go 
forward with Dewey into the latter decades of the twentieth century. 


Addendum 


As each educational thinker is discussed, substantial excerpts 
from his writings should be presented in sufficient detail to be fully 
contextual. Discrimination should be exercised in selecting the 
philosophers to be included. Their thought should be presented 
as simply as seems necessary for clarity, but with due regard for 
authenticity. 


We must remember that each line of thought is reflected in a 
line of events. About a half century after Locke, Franklin estab- 
lished the first American academy, to prepare for life rather than 
for college. True, this was Franklin’s rendition of Locke, but it 
was action in the wake of an idea nonetheless. True also, in spite 
of his dominating character, Franklin could only partially achieve 
what he wanted. The weight of the cultural lag lay upon him; 
he had to compromise. But the Academy never dropped back 
to the old Latin grammar school, though its Latin school still 
taught the classics and during its nineteenth-century heyday it 
was strongly “academic.” 


It is this welding of the thought and the deed, of the ideal and 
the actual, that the study of American educational history must 
achieve. To omit the deed causes the study to lose itself in flights 
of fancy. To omit the thought causes it to lose all sense of bearing 
and become a concatenation of names, dates, and places amenable 
only to rote memorization and useful only for passing examinations. 
But when the two are discussed together in progressive and con- 
tinual interaction, thoughts give life and meaning to events, and 
events enliven, clarify, and apply the proof to thoughts. And with 
it all, the course of study becomes theoretically sound, culturally 
oriented, and practically rewarding. We come to see why we can 
achieve some goals and fail to achieve others. In this way we 
become able to meet honest criticisms, sometimes obtaining from 
them profitable suggestions, and at the same time gain the insight 
to recognize dishonest ones and treat them as they deserve. 



















A NINETEENTH-CENTURY SCHEME 
FOR FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Saul Sack 


Faced with the ubiquitous problem of financial solvency, 
Pennsylvania’s denominational colleges, in the nineteenth century, 
adopted an unusual—and unsound—method of securing prepaid 
tuition. ‘Temporary and permanent scholarships were sold at 
varying prices, frequently far below the normal charge for tuition, 
presumably on the assumption that the large sum of money so 
collected and invested would realize an income adequate to meet 
the operating expenses of the institution. 


Possibly the earliest of these schemes was instituted at Dickin- 
son College in 1825, with the creation of “a species of stock of 
which there shall be distributed an indefinite number of shares, 
each share to be valued at fifty dollars, and to entitle the purchaser 
to the privilege of educating a young man for the space of two 
years at Dickinson College free from all charge for tuition. .. . 
The money raised by the sale of these shares to constitute a 
fund the interest of which shall be applied to the support of the 
Professors.” ! 


The majority of the colleges, however, adopted plans which 
embodied, in the main, measures taken by the trustees of Jefferson 
College for “the complete endowment of the Institution.” The 
Jefferson College scheme was elaborated in considerable detail 
by the trustees: 


1. The payment of $25 shall endow a single scholarship, which shall 
entitle the subscriber to the tuition of one student, during the entire course, 
including the Preparatory studies. 

2. The payment of $50 shall endow a Family Scholarship, which shall 
entitle the subscriber to the tuition of all his own sons, or those of any family 
he may designate, or to the tuition, amounting in the aggregate to 12 years 
of any students he may select. 

3. The payment of $100 shall endow a Scholarship for 30 years, or shall 
entitle the subscriber to the tuition amounting in all to 30 years, of such 
persons as he may select... . 

4th. The payment of $400 shall endow a perpetual scholarship, to be 
designated by whatever name the subscriber may select, and shall entitle the 
individual or association paying the same, to the tuition of one student in 
perpetuity; and this scholarship may be disposed of by sale or devised by 
will as any other property. 
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5th. The payment of $1,250 shall endow a scholarship in full to be desig- 
nated by whatever name the subscriber may select, and shall entitle him to 
the tuition, room-rent and boarding of one student in perpetuity; and this 
scholarship may be disposed of as any other property. 


Subscriptions to the perpetual scholarships shall in all cases be binding; 
but the subscribers will not be required to make payment until one year after 
the date of their subscriptions; and when ever the money is paid they shall 
receive certificates securing to them the benefit of their scholarships.* 

In addition to Dickinson and Jefferson Colleges, other institu- 
tions initiated similar programs. Allegheny College offered a five- 
year scholarship for $100, in 1833; but a lack of public enthusiasm 
for the plan led the trustees, ten years later, to announce the “sale 
of perpetual scholarships,” entitling “any person subscribing and 
paying twenty-five dollars, to . . . send one student to the College 
free of tuition forever.” Temporary and permanent scholarships 
were also offered by Gettysburg College, 1834; Bucknell University, 
1848; Lafayette College, 1851; Waynesburg College, 1853; Wash- 
ington College, 1853; Westminster College, 1853; Franklin and 
Marshall College, 1854; Wilson College, 1868; Muhlenberg College, 
1871; Swarthmore College, 1871; Thiel College, 1873; Susquehanna 
University, 1894; Temple University, 1895; and Lebanon Valley 
College, 1905.3 


Contrary to expectation, the sale of scholarships did not produce 
the anticipated financial results. Income was reduced, rather than 
increased. As early as 1848, the president of Dickinson College 
declared that “from nearly one fourth of the students the college 
has derived no direct present revenue for tuition.” In 1871 the 
College catalogue announced that because “the College tuition is 
now for the most part paid by Scholarships, the necessary expenses 
of a student are much reduced.”* The faculty of Westminster 
reported that of 136 students enrolled in the College, “69 are on 
rented scholarships, 67 on those owned by their parents. None 
pay tuition.”5 From August 4, 1857, to August 3, 1858, receipts 
for tuition at Jefferson College totaled $54.00, and five years later 
the income from tuition was but $30.00 for a similar annual period.® 
So “very trifling” were “the revenues at present derived from 
charges for tuition,” that the trustees of Franklin and Marshall 
resolved in 1890 “that henceforth tuition in Franklin and Marshall 
College shall be free to all students, provided that in the admission 
of students holders of scholarships shall have the preference.”’ 


Speaking in 1890, President James Moffat of Washington and 
Jefferson College traced the history of scholarship sales in his own 
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institution; his words also described the effect of similar sales on 
the finances of other colleges: 


After forty years of effort the invested funds of Jefferson College amounted 
in 1845 to just $3,884.50, and the debt was reported at $6,661.75. Washington 
College was no better off. As appeals were unheeded, the Scholarship scheme 
was devised. The colleges proposed to sell the right to tuition for small 
amounts of money. In the case of Jefferson College the payment of $25 
entitled the holder of the scholarship to the tuition of one person for four 
years. In the case of Washington College the price of the same scholarship 
was placed at $50. In this way each college proposed to accumulate a fund of 
$50,000, the interest of which it was hoped, added to the fees paid by students 
without scholarships, would increase their income considerably; but they failed 
to realize at the time that in proportion as they sold scholarships they cut off 
tuition fees, and, instead of receiving $30 a year for tuition, they would be 
receiving only the interest on $25 or $50. This is just what happened, too, in 
a very short time. Nearly every student had a scholarship, and therefore paid 
no tuition fee. For instance, in the years succeeding the sale of scholarships 
the Jefferson College treasury received tuition fees as follows: 1857, $95; 1858, 
$54; 1859, $60; 1861, $76; 1863, $30. Since I have been the president of the 
college, from 1882 to the present time, we have not received a single dollar 
for tuition, the scholarships being sufficiently numerous still to supply the 
demand. Jefferson College, instead of receiving $30 from each of its 250 to 
300 students, or an aggregate of from $7,500 to $9,000 a year, was receiving 
but $3,600. Washington College, instead of receiving for tuition from $3,000 
to $5,000 a year, was receiving but about $2,500. Their income became about 
one-half of what it was when they had no money at all.° 


It is small wonder, then, that the colleges soon attempted to 


recall or purchase the outstanding scholarships. In 1864, the 
trustees of Westminster College ruled “that those holding Perpetual 
scholarships be requested to give them up to the Board for the 
purpose of educating missionaries.”® ‘The president of Lafayette 
College was directed to correspond “with all donors to the endow- 
ment fund who have received permanent scholarships” and ask 
that they turn the scholarships over to the College “for the benefit 
of candidates for the ministry, or such other deserving young men 
not able to pay the tuition fees, as the Faculty, from year to year, 
may select.”"° Washington and Jefferson College made it “one of 
the prescribed duties of the Financial Agent of the College to 
procure the surrender of outstanding scholarships.”'! Faced with 
the fact that “the whole number of Perpetual scholarships by which 
the college is burdened is 227, or about the average of the whole 
number of students in attendance,” the trustees of Westminster 
College instructed their finance committee “to make a complete 
and systematic canvass of all holders of scholarships and secure 
the donation of them to the college if possible and failing in this 
to purchase them....”!2 Even Swarthmore College, whose perma- 
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nent scholarships were sold for $5,000 each,!* deemed it advisable 
to repurchase the scholarships on the grounds that “it will be a 
considerable saving to the College.”?* 


In an effort to overcome in part the reduction in income result- 
ing from the sale of scholarships, the colleges inaugurated systems 
of extra charges, called variously, contingent fees, matriculation 
fees, or general charges. Thus Allegheny adopted a contingent 
fee of $2.00 per session. The significance of this fee is revealed 
when it is compared with the charge for room rent, which was 
also $2.00 per session.15 Westminster established a “contingent 
fund” payable by “each scholar attending on his own or his father’s 
scholarship,” and for “those attending on rented scholarships.” *® 
Shortly after it had commenced the sale of scholarships, Franklin 
and Marshall instituted the practice of charging the students for 
“contingent expenses.” This charge was increased simultaneously 
with the announcement that tuition would henceforth be free.’* 
At Washington and Jefferson College, as late as 1919, the charge 
for tuition was $30.00 per semester, while the contingent fee was 
$32.00 per semester.1* Dickinson avoided using the term “tuition,” 
substituting the phrase “general charges” to describe student ex- 
penses other than those for room rent or boarding.’® 


Though they lacked the foresight and the financial acumen to 
anticipate the disastrous consequences attendant upon the sale of 
temporary and permanent scholarships, the denominational colleges 
did not, as a whole, languish for want of resourcefulness to remedy 
an untenable situation. Since the records are silent respecting 
discussions of the measures adopted to ameliorate the financial 
distress, one can only speculate about the qualms of conscience 
which may have disturbed the equanimity of honorable gentlemen 
whose lives were devoted to the moral and intellectual elevation of 
mankind. Whatever ethical position one adopts, this much remains: 
contemporary higher education has embraced the offspring “con- 
tingent fees,” “matriculation fees,” and “general charges” sired by 
the nineteenth-century temporary and permanent scholarships. 


NOTES 


1. Minutes of Trustees, II, Jan. 14, 1825, 244-45, Dickinson College. 
2. Minutes of Trustees, II, Mar. 26, 1851, 117, Jefferson College. 

3. Minutes of Trustees, II, July 25, 1833, 104, Allegheny College; ibid., Aug. 
24, 1843, 185-86; Minutes of Trustees, I, Apr. 15, 1834, 16-17, Gettysburg 
College; Minutes of Trustees, I, May 3, 1848, n.p., Bucknell University; 
Minutes of Trustees, I, July 22, 1851, 217-18, Lafayette College; ibid., 
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CRUSADE AGAINST IGNORANCE: 
THOMAS JEFFERSON ON EDUCATION 


Edited by Gordon C. Lee 
(New York: Teachers College, 1961. Pp. 167. $2.50. Paper, $1.50.) 


“Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance; establish and improve 
the law for educating the common people.” A phrase from these words of 
Thomas Jefferson serves as an appropriate title for a collection of the writings 
of Jefferson on education. Edited by Gordon C. Lee, the volume called 
Crusade Against Ignorance: Thomas Jefferson on Education appears as the 
sixth of the series, Classics in Education. Lawrence A. Cremin, the general 
editor of the series, remarks in his preface that no series could claim this 
name without a volume devoted to Jefferson. And certainly the significance 
of Jefferson in the history of education needs no justification. 


Dr. Lee in his substantial introduction to the volume points out that the 
importance of Jefferson in the field of education is not in his development of 
a systematic philosophy of education, but in his proclamation of ideals for 
American education. It would seem that one of the areas of Jefferson’s 
greatness does indeed lie in the formulation and presentation of the ideals of 
a people. The Declaration of Independence remains today unparalleled as 
a statement of political principle. 

The passing of time may, of course, have its distorting effect on the 
statement of an ideal. Today the Jeffersonian political principles, for example, 
are claimed by every American political figure worthy of mention from Barry 
Goldwater to Norman Thomas, in what would seem to be a remarkable 
phenomenon of interpretation. Jefferson’s views on representative government 
were directed toward a relatively uncomplicated society, one which was politi- 
cally decentralized and economically agrarian. And times have changed in 
the almost two hundred years since the founding of the Republic. Thus the 
“freedom” and the “individual” foremost in Jefferson’s pronouncements are 
complicated today far beyond the eighteenth-century conception. Hence in 
the twentieth century, education for freedom and for individualism is far 
more complex than Jefferson may have conceived. In considering the present 
collection and these possible confusions, perhaps the author’s introduction 
might have indicated distinctly that this volume is not a handbook for today’s 
educational program, but is valuable as a study of a set of ideals historically 
important in the development of modern American education. 


A further caveat in dealing with pronouncements of ideals is perhaps the 
danger in emphasizing one statement of principle to the neglect of certain 
others. As the Biblical interpretations of any number of fundamentalist 
preachers, Southern or otherwise, will bear witness, this method can lead to 
astonishing results. An illustration of such a possible distortion from Jefferson’s 
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works might be the emphasis Jefferson placed on the educational encourage- 
ment of a “natural aristocracy of virtue and talents,” a line which might 
well be used today in support of a school system designed solely for the 
creation of an intellectual elite. Yet such a conclusion would err drastically, 
for it ignores Jefferson’s persistent stress on equality of opportunity in edu- 
cation. The Jeffersonian plans and proposals, as Dr. Lee points out in his 
notes, “never seem to be out of touch with the needs of both groups: the 
public and its leaders.” 


One method to avoid errors and distortions in emphasis is to see Jefferson’s 
writing on education in a wide series of selections, a requirement which is 
adequately met by the present volume. In addition, the editor has written 
an introduction for each group of selections and indicated the possible 
interpretations and present significance of Jefferson’s writings. He has per- 
formed this task with insight and perceptiveness. 

The primary significance of the work would seem to be as a contribution, 
and an important one, to the teaching of the history of education. The 
literature of Jeffersoniana is of course immense at the present time and 
expanding each year. To cite but two of the most impressive studies currently 
being undertaken, there is the multivolume biography by Dumas Malone, 
and the even larger Papers of Thomas Jefferson, of which sixteen of the 
projected fifty volumes have appeared under the editorship of Julian P. Boyd. 
These and other studies in the past years consider Jefferson on education to 
a greater or lesser extent. The present volume, however, places the educational 
aspect of Jefferson in a very convenient form, easily available to every student, 
and Dr. Lee has provided a valuable guide for further study of the sources. 
Here then is a key to the mind of Jefferson in his attitude toward learning 
and toward educational reform. This book will likely become, as have others 
in the Classics series, an indispensable instrument in the teaching of the history 
of education, both as an introduction to the educational thought of the 
Enlightenment and as a foundation in the study of the history of American 
education. 


Rutgers University John Hardin Best 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF GIOVANNI GENTILE 


H. S. Harris 


(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. 368. $5.75.) 
GENESIS AND STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY 
Giovanni Gentile 


Edited and translated by H. S. Harris 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. 244. $4.50.) 


Only Benedetto Croce supercedes Giovanni Gentile as the greatest Italian 
intellect of this century. And if we in the United States know little of 
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Croce, we know far less of Gentile. The tragic implications of this ignorance 
are compounded when we realize that these men were in the vanguard of the 
prophets who warned the West of the impending cultural bankruptcy which 
we have now virtually attained. But whatever his virtues, Gentile was the 
official philosopher of Fascism, and this label has acted as a deterrent to a 
wider dissemination of his ideas, most of which are as foreign to Fascism as 
they were to the Black Shirts who practiced it. 


In these two volumes, one a translation of Gentile’s last work and the 
other an analysis of his social philosophy, H. S. Harris, an assistant professor 
at the University of Illinois, has performed a long overdue task in making 
available to the English-speaking world more of Gentile’s thought. (The 
Social Philosophy of Giovanni Gentile is the first full-length critical study 
in any language of the philosopher’s doctrine of thought and action.) Both 
books are replete with Harris’s scholarly documentation and give evidence 
of critical intelligence. They complement each other very well indeed. The 
bibliographies are among the most complete available in English and have 
obviously been prepared with care. Harris quite properly acknowledges his 
bibliographical debt to Howard Marraro and Isaac L. Kandel. It was Kandel, 
the great American pioneer in comparative education, who did so much to 
make Americans aware of Gentile’s work in education. 


A professor of philosophy at the University of Palermo from 1907 to 1914, 
and later at the University of Pisa, Gentile was made a senator in 1922, and 
for the next two years he also served as Mussolini’s minister of public education. 
In this office he revised the structure of public education, working out the first 
major reforms since the Lex Casati of 1859. As much as anything else, 


Gentile was concerned with the child and the school, and this interest permeates 
his philosophical works, The student of Gentile’s thought must remember 
that the philosopher was always engaged in teaching. “Most of his typical 
ideas,” says Harris, “can be traced back to his preoccupation with.the actual 
process of education, and it is almost impossible to study any aspect of his 
thought without taking account of these pedagogical roots.” His life was 
devoted to the ideal of education as voluntary self-formation. It was he who 
revived the idea of tradition and idealism in education, and if the Italian 
liceo is, as it has been called, “the best academic high school in the world,” 
the thanks are largely due to him. 


Philosopher, educator, minister of education, senator, and director of the 
Enciclopedia italiana, Gentile was a versatile man and a good servant of the 
State. (Harris observes that he never accepted any stipend for the many 
offices he held as a Fascist.) The fact that his complete works, now being 
published in Italy, total fifty-four volumes indicates something of the energy 
that drove this most brilliant Sicilian of the century. 


Why, then, is he not better known outside his native land? One reason 
is that he is not easy to read: he did not systematize the core of his philosophy 
prior to the appearance of his last book which explains the doctrine of the 
unity of thought and action. But most important, Harris claims that Gentile’s 
position as the philosopher of Fascism militated against him. ‘Tracing his 
philosophy back to its sources—-St. Augustine, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Spaventa, 
Croce, and others—Harris concludes that a great gulf always existed between 
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Gentile’s theory of “Fascist idealism” and the actual practice of Fascism. In 
this connection, it is well to recall that Gentile’s ideas were developed mainly 
before the march on Rome. 


Despite his relative obscurity, Gentile has a fresh quality in our material- 
istic, positivistic era, for he sees the mechanical world as a dead weight holding 
man down, pressing him to earth, making him little better than the serf 
from whom he sprang. Gentile extols la vita spirituale; humanism infuses his 
writing, and he sees insight as the ultimate aim of education. He stresses 
art and religion in education, as well as the need for a study of philosophy 
on the secondary school level. A wider reading of Gentile—as well as Croce 
and others of the idealistic school—among educators in the United States 
might help bring about the renaissance in education called for by such thinkers 
as George Bereday and Lawrence Cremin. 


But what is this “actual idealism” which was an integral part of his 
education, his politics (he was a better philosopher than a politician), and his 
life? It does not lend itself to succinct definition or analysis. The philosopher 
himself took a whole volume for the task: Teoria generale dello spirito come 
atto puro (1916), translated and printed in 1922 as The Theory of Mind as 
Pure Act. Harris, like Roger W. Holmes before him, stresses the fact that 
for Gentile the act of thinking, the pensiero pensante, is not only real but 
that it is the only real and that it is indivisible. Thinking is everything; all 
moral value is immanent in it. Gentile sought a marriage between theory 
and practice, and it is for this reason that he called his philosophy “actual 
idealism.” 

Gentile’s masters were many, but he probably owed his greatest debt to 
Fichte and Hegel, since it was in their philosophy of idealism and monism 
that his own had its origin. Under idealism and monism the mind and spirit 
are one. The mind is all-embracing reality, which is identical with behavior 
and experience. 


Further, the individual is one with the State, according to Gentile, and 
the State is inherent in the consciousness of the individual citizen. This 
belief is the base of his whole social theory. In Gentile’s view, an individual’s 
good is one with the good of the State. The individual is, therefore, an instru- 
ment of the State, possessing duties, not rights. (Only the State has rights.) 
Although the individual does not take part democratically in government, he 
reaps the benefits of allegiance. Fascism is preferable to democracy, for in 
the corporate State the benefits of the government are more evenly distributed. 


We may wonder how one so imbued with Aumanitas could have found sus- 
tenance in a doctrine as empty as Fascism. There is an answer, and it lies in 
history. In Gentile there were wedded strong links to the past: to the Roman 
heritage; to the greatness of the Renaissance, which was born in Italy; to the 
Risorgimento and the brilliant triumphs of Cavour, Mazzini, and Garibaldi. 
But this restless dreamer was dissatisfied with what followed in the wake of 
the Risorgimento. And even the great victory of the Piave, which drove the 
Austrians to sue for peace in the First World War, could not, as he saw it, 
avenge the terrible disaster of Caporetto. And then? Then the Italian state, 
sore beset by economic problems, unhappy with the scraps of Versailles, 
confused by the noise from the extreme left, found itself unable to cope with 



















either the economic problems or the incipient democracy of the post-Giolittian 
period. Italy needed redemption. Gentile, his appetite whetted by the 
victory at Fiume of the poet-aviator D’Annunzio, saw in Mussolini one who 
could lead Italy toward her national manhood, toward the promise envisioned 
in those adolescent days of the Risorgimento, and toward a recapturing of the 
militant spirit that had, some two thousand years before, made Rome mistress 
of the world. This was quite in contrast with the dolce far niente Italy that 
the world had come to know (though often unfairly). Thus, beginning in 
1922, Gentile’s destiny was inextricably woven, for better or for worse, with 
that of the Duce. And only a short time before his assassination at the hands 
of Communist partisans in November 1943, he reportedly said, after leaving 
Mussolini’s conference chamber: “Either Italy saves herself with him or she 
is lost for several centuries.” 


Gentile’s affinity for Fascism and its leader had tragic complications from 
the beginning. During the establishment of Mussolini’s overt dictatorship in 
1925, after the cowardly murder of Matteotti and the Duce’s failure to placate 
the liberals, most of the intelligentsia split with the new regime. They were 
led by Croce, the friend and collaborator of Gentile. Croce, the great liberal, 
the conscience of Italy, for whom any coercive force was anathema, saw nothing 
but evil in Fascism. It is not surprising that the two philosophers, who had 
learned so much from each other, became enemies, and their arguments 
became polemics. 


After the break with his mentor, Gentile continued to lose himself in 
activity. In his culminating work, Genesis and Structure of Society, we grasp 
some idea of the scope of his intellect as he discusses ethics, the State, 
society in interiore homine, economics, religion, science, history, politics, trans- 
cendental society, death, and immortality. This is no ordinary mind we meet 
in these pages, and we come away from the book with a new respect for an 
important philosopher who has been neglected in the Anglo-Saxon world. 


Genesis and Structure, as the jacket tells us, is “a sort of epitaph to his 
[Gentile’s] life as a Fascist,” something like an apologia pro vita sua. Harris 
points out that much of the book was written as a reflection by Gentile on 
his own situation. At that time, 1943, with Italy enmeshed in civil war and 
crumbling under the pressure of the world conflict, Gentile was criticised on 
all sides for his public career as a Fascist. Without even taking into con- 
sideration the period of personal and political crisis during whch the book was 
written (in fewer than five weeks!), we can forgive the philosopher several 
contradictions in thought which are brought to our attention by Harris. But 
there are occasions when we can not be sure which of the two men is correct— 
Gentile the philosopher, or Harris the philosopher-translator. 


There is a challenge in Gentile’s work, and much of it has to be reread, 
for we are dealing with a subtle thinker, one much concerned with language 
and nuances of thought. Especially in his discussions concerning the theory 
of transcendental society, the main point of this final work, we find ourselves 
caught up in Gentile’s intricate web, which makes man one with the State, 
their identities interwoven, but at the same time holds, with Socrates, that 
to “know thyself” is what matters. For Gentile the State is an ethical entity, 
with full consciousness of its responsibilities, with a will of its own. This 
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seems to be one of the main contradictions in the philosopher’s thought: he 
emphasizes the individual worth of man, the dignity of the individual, but 
simultaneously believes that man must give himself to absorption within the 
omnipresent State. For Gentile, man is merged into the State, the State 
being the all-embracing reality, over and above the citizen. Understanding 
that he conceives the State as “the unity of being and non-being so that it 
always implies a transcendent element,” we can better understand his state- 
ment that “the State is beyond doubt divine.” 


Throughout both books Harris indicates occasional ambiguities and contra- 
dictions in Gentile’s thought, but it is hard for him to disguise his admiration 
for the man and the mind. Gentile was a brilliant exponent of human worth 
and dignity; his humanitarianism went deeper than his Fascism. As Harris 
notes, “Those who seriously presented him as a conscious and deliberate 
defender of tyranny (following in the footsteps of his diabolical master Hegel) 
betrayed in all cases either their ignorance of what he had written and done, 
or... their own invincible prejudices.” 

Harris’s work will help bring to fruition the prophecy of J. A. Smith, a 
professor of metaphysics at Oxford. Writing in 1916 about the philosophic 
thought of Italy, Smith said: “The forecast may be ventured that in time 
there will not fail to be discovery of that important movement of thought 
in Southern Italy, the freshness and vitality of which is partly hidden by its 
acknowledged derivation from the great German idealism of the early 19th 
Century. The systematic ‘Philosophy of the Spirit’ to which Croce has given 
so full an expression, and the profounder though as yet somewhat formless 
or inarticulate ‘Absolute Idealism’ of Giovanni Gentile cannot long pass without 


recognition and study by those among us who are on the watch for help 
towards the deeper explanation of our present experience of man and his world.” 


University of Delaware Anthony Scerangello 
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